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In honor of the publication of Bible 
Readings for Boys and Girls se- 
lected from the Revised Standard 
Version Bible, the Journal this 
month includes a group of articles on 
the Bible, which will be of interest to 
all teachers. See pages 16-20, 25-28. 
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OF CHURCHES 


A look at two new states... 


SHORTLY after Congress voted to receive 
Alaska and Hawaii as states, we received this 
letter from a lad in Cincinnati: 


“Dear Sir: 

“T have enjoyed learning about the Na- 
tional and World Council of Churches in the 
attractive and new ‘Everywhere’ book... 

“My brother, Larry, earned his God and 
Country Award, and I could hardly wait 
until I was old enough to start. My sister, 
Cheri, is one of the first girls in Ohio to 
work on her God and Community, and I 
guess we will be the first sister and brother 
to get the awards together in Ohio. ... 

“Since Alaska and Hawaii have become 
states, I thought your old design for the Na- 
tional Council of Churches should be 
changed. I have always been interested in 
art, and my mother and minister think I 
should send you my idea for a new National 
Council of Churches design. ... 

“Yours truly, Neil Daniels.” 


We are pleased to recognize such a prom- 
ising young churchman (see his design at 
top) and the role that Scout organizations are 
playing in the nurture of this boy and his 
sister. It is also encouraging that Neil Daniels 
has a sense of belonging to the National 
Council and is making such a fine beginning 
in expressing responsible concern. 

All of which brings us to a somewhat tardy 
but no less warm welcome to Alaska and 
Hawaii. 

The National Council in recent years has 
sustained a close interest in the churches of 
Hawaii through the Honolulu Council of 
Churches. For 139 years Christian work has 
flourished on the Islands, so that now one out 
of every three of Hawaii’s 640,000 people is 
a Christian. The educational work of the 
churches is relatively advanced, and the 
Journal’s circulation there has increased 
steadily. 

The great distances in Alaska have meant 
that even in rapidly growing cities church 
life often is isolated. Although the Russian 
Orthodox Church began work there in 1794, 
the more recent missionary support of 
Lutherans, Episcopalians, Presbyterians, 
Baptists, and Methodists, undergirds the 
Alaskan churches. Twelve denominations 
work together in the Alaska Church Associa- 
tion. Fewer copies of the Journal go to our 
great northern state than to Hawaii, but for 
isolated Christian leaders it serves as a 
vital link with the mainland. 

Both in Hawaii and Alaska, statehood 
brings a hope that is matched by courageous 
and creative Christian leaders. The Journal 
looks forward to closer fellowship with them. 


A. L. Roberts 


... From a world perspective... 


EVENTS of the next few months will give | 
the Journal and its readers a unique oppor- 

tunity to recognize the world-wide scope of 

their ministries. 

This issue of the Journal calls attention to 
World-wide Communion Sunday (see second | 
symbol at left and article on page 3). It also , 
contains a fine article on “World Economics | 
Affects Us,” by Mrs. Mabel Martin, a 
churchwoman who is active in international 
affairs. The article is related to the theme of © 
World Community Day, sponsored by United | 
Church Women on November 6 (see third 
symbol at left). Other forthcoming events — 
are World Order Sunday, October 18; United - 
Nations Week, October 18 to 24; and Human 
Rights Day,.;December 10. Share-Our-_ 
Surplus Week coincides with Thanksgiving. — 

Churches and church schools are especially — 
interested in these observances this year be- 
cause of their involvement in a nation-wide 
program of education and action for peace, — 
sponsored by the social action agencies of 
the various denominations. The Journal’s 
contribution to this year-long emphasis will 
be a special icsue, to appear next month, on — 
“Christian Education and _ International 
Affairs.” The fourth design at the left is _ 
based on the cover of that issue, which will © 
give many practical suggestions for local 
church and church school participation in 
this nation-wide program. | 


. .. From our new home... 


BY THE TIME this issue reaches our read- 
ers, the Journal’s editorial and business staffs 
will have moved, along with the other units 
at the National Council of Churches, into the 
new Interchurch Center (see bottom pic- 
ture at left). Please note the changes of 
address which appear in the table of contents. 
The Center, which also will house offices 
of several denominations and a score of other 
related agencies, is the long-awaited fulfill- 
ment of a dream to bring under one roof 
many of the religious institutions of the na- 
tion. Although the nineteen-floor Inter- 
church Center will by no means contain the 
headquarters of all Protestant and Orthodox 
communions, it will nevertheless stand as a 
symbol of the growing unity of purpose and 
action which the churches are displaying. 
The Journal staff looks forward to working 
in completely new offices. Because of gen-— 
erous contributions, we will have brand- 
new furniture to replace equipment, much of 
which was old and badly worn. We look 
forward, also, to welcoming to the Inter- 
church Center many Journal readers who 
may visit New York on business or pleasure. — 


J. Martin Bailey © 
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THE GREATEST POWER IN THE WORLD 


BY WILLIAM CHARLES WALZER 


Associate General Director, Commission on Missionary Education, and 
Director of Promotion, Friendship Press, National Council of Churches 
Communion Service in Angola, Africa 


Photograph from Berkeley Studio, the United Church of Canada 


\ Vcr weria Communion Sunday symbolizes the 
world-wide character of the Church. In a day of shrink- 
ing world dimensions, the Christian educator needs to 
take advantage of every opportunity to show that the 
Christian Church was one of the earliest universal fellow- 
ships and that it still binds the world together. Of the 
various symbols which demonstrate this unity, World- 
Wide Communion is one of the most effective. 

Started twenty-three years ago by a small group of 
Presbyterian ministers in the United States, World-Wide 
Communion Sunday is now observed by hundreds of 
Protestant denominations in nearly every country on the 
face of the earth. Without any particular urging by 
world bodies, denomination after denomination and nation 
after nation have adopted this observance on the first 
Sunday in October. 

World Communion Sunday, like the World Day of 
Prayer, begins out in the Pacific Ocean, just west of the 
international date line. Christians under the palm trees 
of Fiji and Tonga are the first to receive the symbols of 
Christ’s life and sacrifice. Then Christians in the Philip- 
pines, Japan, Hong Kong, Indonesia, and other lands of 
Eastern Asia share in the sacred service. It is fitting that 
some of these so-called younger churches, which have 
grown out of the Church’s mission, should be the first to 
observe this occasion, for it was the mission of the Church 
which also gave birth to the movement for world Chris- 
tian unity. 

Follow the. journey in your mind’s eye, as Christians in 
Thailand, Burma, India, Ceylon, Pakistan, the Middle 
Hast, and Eastern Africa, worshiping in many and varied 
church structures, observe the Lord’s Supper. Last year 
some of us who had attended the World Convention on 
Christian Education in Tokyo were talking together as 
we flew high over the Arabian desert. We thought of 
those tiny Christian groups living below, in the midst of 
the Muslim masses, in the area where the Lord’s Supper 
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was first observed. What a spiritual lift it is for these 
Christians to know that they are not alone, but are part 
of a fellowship as wide as the world itself! 

Europe, West Africa, Latin America, the churches of 
continental United States and Canada, and finally those 
of the fiftieth state, Hawaii, complete the universal ob- 
servance of the central Christian act of worship. 

No. other symbolic act of Christians is so universal as 
the communion. Nearly every Christian group observes 
it. The particular forms of observance vary greatly, as 
do interpretations of its meaning. We bow in sorrow to 
think that some who call themselves Christian refuse to 
receive communion with certain other Christians. Yet in 
spite of this, the communion table remains a symbol of 
universal fellowship. Breaking bread together is an act 
of brotherliness; sharing a cup is the sharing of life. 

Imagine, if you will, a table so long it reaches around 
the globe. Around it gather all the Christians of the 
world. The appearance of the guests at this table varies 
greatly. At one end dark complexions predominate, at 
another light, because of geographical differences. Yet 
together they constitute one great family—with internal 
differences to be sure, as all families have, but acknowl- 
edging one God, one Lord and Savior. 

The Church does not begin and end on our own main 
street, nor on any other main street on our continent. It 
communes with its Lord in every land and in nearly every 
language. This is a thrilling fact that can come alive for 
all of us through World-Wide Communion Sunday. 

A former outcast in India trembled as he took the cup 
at the communion service. Afterwards he explained, “I 
felt that I had in my hand a power greater than any the 
world has ever known, a power to unite men everywhere 
in the bonds of brotherhood; a power far greater than the 
nuclear bomb, which can unite men only in complete and 
utter destruction.” Power is released when a symbol 
like that is used around the world. 


For them= 
no alternative 


by Helen F. SPAULDING 


Director of Research in Christian Education, 


Bureau of Research and Survey, National Council of Churches; 
formerly Associate Executive Secretary of the United Christian Youth Movement 


Bes in 1934 times were tough for 
young people. They didn’t have to 
worry about atomic fall-out or guided 
missiles; their big problem was right 
at their own dining-room table: the 
depression. For many young people 
there were no jobs for themselves; 
and their fathers, also unemployed, 
could not foot the school bills. The 
young people of the thirties hadn’t 
thought of calling themselves the 
“beat generation,” but they were fre- 
quently referred to as “unwanted.” 

In the midst of this situation, a 
small group of youth leaders in the 
churches began to discuss the weak- 
nesses of the church’s youth program 
and to wonder where its most fruit- 
ful path for the future was to be 
found. These leaders, in the Com- 
mittee on the Religious Education of 
Youth of the International Council of 
Religious Education, called a confer- 
ence in Pittsburgh in March 1934, 
which was attended by seventy-six 
young people and adults. 

Out of prayer and discussions, there 
arose a single purpose around which 
the various youth enterprises of the 
churches could be united. They did 
not plan to set up a new youth organ- 
ization, but to use all agencies and 
types of work already going on, to 
fill them with a new spirit, and to 
work together to meet the issues of 
life. They chose as a unifying ideal 
“Christian Youth Building a New 
World.” Thus was born the United 
Christian Youth Movement. 

What happened to these young peo- 
ple who were leaders in the first dec- 
ade of UCYM? They were the ones 
who presided over the national and 
regional conferences, who worked on 


the committees developing the philos- 
ophy of cooperative youth work, who 
struggled to achieve genuine youth 
leadership of the Movement. Coming 
to summer camps and conferences 
from rural or small-town commu- 


nities, they shared fellowship with — 


other Christian youth of different 
denominational backgrounds and dif- 
ferent races. They returned to those 
same communities with a new under- 
standing of the nature of the Church 
and of the problems to which Chris- 
tian youth must relate themselves— 
an understanding which they might 
otherwise never have achieved. 

Where are these young people now? 
Hundreds of them are witnessing to 
their faith as teachers, businessmen, 
farmers, lawyers, physicians, nurses, 
homemakers, and workers in industry. 
The national staffs of the denomina- 
tions are liberally sprinkled with per- 
sons who were active in UCYM, either 
as youth or as adult advisers of young 
people. Some are field workers in 
the churches; many have gone into the 
ministry or are directors of Christian 
education. Not surprisingly, city and 
state church council executives have 
often come from this group. 

On the staff of the National Council 
of Churches are a number of men and 
women who did their first interde- 
nominational work with the United 
Christian Youth Movement. 

The following were officers or lead- 
ers in the UCYM as young people: 
Alva Cox, Jr., Department of Audio- 

Visual and Broadcast Education 
William Genné, Department of Family 

Life 
Milton Heitzman, Department of Edu- 

cational Evangelism 


This is the first of three articles on the past, present, and future 
of the United Christian Youth Movement, which is celebrating 
its 25th anniversary. It tells what has become of some of the 
youth leaders of the Movement’s earlier days. 
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Charles Wilson, General Administra-" 

tion Me 

John Wood and Andrew Young, De- 
partment of Youth Work 


Other National Council staff membe 
were active in the UCYM as denomi-/ 
national youth directors or editors, 
and as advisers of youth councils 
connected with local or state councils 
of churches. 


I knew many of these young people 
personally. Here are a few whom 
I would like to introduce to you, 
selected as representative of a much 
larger group. 


\ 


Miuprep NicHoLts RANDALL was one of 
the most charming persons ever to. 
preside over UCYM sessions as na-. 
tional chairman. “Milly” had served 
as youth leader, both in the Ohio} 
Pilgrim Fellowship and in the Cuya- 
hoga County Youth Council, so that. 
she had a well-defined philosophy of 
the place and responsibility of youth 
in the Church. Her addresses at youth | 
conventions all over the country, and 
her service on committees and in 
conferences, were highly effective. 
While preparing to become a dieti- 
cian, Milly met Darrell Randall, who 
shared her interest in Christian serv- 
ice, especially in international affairs 
and interracial understanding. To- 
gether they went to South Africa 
under the Methodist Board. There, 
opposed by increasing government 
restrictions and prohibitions, they 
constantly worked to bring about 
better understanding between blacks 


-and whites. 


Back in the United States, Darrell 
is now contributing his extensive 


Darrell and Mildred Randall and sons 
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knowledge of Africa and Asia to the 
Department of International Affairs 
of the National Council of Churches. 
Milly teaches nutrition at Rutgers 
University, makes a home for her 
husband and three young sons, and 
devotes a great deal of time to her 
church school. She is also a board 
member of the Elizabeth, New Jersey, 
Council of Church Women. 


Rena KareFra-SMartT, as RENA WEL- 
LER, represented the UCYM and the 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion 
Church at the Second World Confer- 
ence of Christian Youth at Oslo. This 
event decided her future career, for 
there she met John Karefa-Smart of 
Sierra Leone, Africa, whom she later 
married. John is Minister of Lands, 
Mines, and Labour in the Sierra Leone 
Government. 

In addition to being the mother of 
three children, Rena is executive sec- 
retary of the Sierra Leone All Wom- 
en’s Association and study secretary 
for the United Christian Council. She 
also serves as vice-president of the 
World’s Student Christian Federation 
and is a member of the Committee on 
Cooperation between Men and Women 
of the World Council of Churches. 
She attended both the Amsterdam and 
Evanston Assemblies of the World 
Council of Churches. 

Back in 1945-46, as a student at 
Connecticut State Teachers’ College, 
Rena attended many week-end and 
summer committees and conferences 
of the UCYM, of which she was both 
‘secretary and vice-president. After 
college, she went on to seminary, 
where she received M.A. and B.D. de- 
grees. 

Rena and her husband wrote The 
Halting Kingdom, a book for young 
people related to the mission-study 
emphasis on Africa for this year. She 
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thus continues to serve American 
youth while helping to promote the 
cause of Christ in Africa. 


In the 1940’s, the Cuyahoga Youth 
Council (Cleveland, Ohio) was 
notable for its deeply spiritual Mon- 
day-night prayer group, its vital inter- 
racial fellowship, and the dedicated 
spirit of its youth and adult leaders. 
Participation in these activities gave 
ELtnor ZipF the inspiration, at the age 
of twenty-six, to enter Berea College. 
From there she went to the University 
of Kentucky for graduate study, and 
later volunteered for missionary serv- 
ice in China. 

In 1947 Elinor went to Yuanling, 
Hunan, China, as missionary teacher 
in a girls’ school. When missionaries 
were forced to leave China, she taught 
for a time in a Christian college in 
Japan; then, brought home by ill 
health, she taught in a Methodist 
school in Olive Hill, Kentucky. 

This September finds her teaching 
in the Cleveland public school system 
and leading a class of teen-agers in 
the Eighth United Church of Christ 
(E and R). She also teaches in the 


(Left) Miss Elinor 
Zipf, teacher, for- 
merly a missionary. 


(Right) Miss Olivia 
Pearl Stokes of the 
Massachusetts 
Council of 
Churches. 


missionary education schools of the 
Women’s Guild of the Evangelical and 
Reformed Church. 

While serving as president of the 
Cuyahoga County Youth Council, Eli- 
nor was a delegate to the Ohio State 
Youth Conference and to the national 
UCYM meetings. Her dominant con- 
cern was (and is) interracial under- 
standing. Perhaps her experiences in 
China have made her feel that Chris- 
tian youth today need “really to have 
the kind of love that reaches out to 
those they would be inclined to hate.” 


The year UCYM was organized 
found Otivia Peart Stokes working 
for the Harlem Christian Youth 
Council of New York, of which she 
later became president. This activity 
led her into leadership of the Chris- 
tian Youth Council of the City of 
New York. In 1941 she was this 
Council’s representative at the Chris- 
tian Youth Council of North America 
at Estes Park, Colorado, where she 
was elected secretary of the UCYM. 
She was also on the national cabinet 
of the Youth Fellowship of the Amer- 
ican Baptist Convention. 

Meanwhile Olivia was piling up 
college credits. She received her M.A. 
degree at New York University and 
her Ed. D. at Columbia University, 
both times majoring in religious edu- 
cation. She says that church youth 
activities influenced her choice of a 
church vocation and made her aware 
of the world community in which she 
must play a part. 

Olivia is busy these days as director 
of the Department of Religious Edu- 
cation of the Massachusetts Council 
of Churches. She is also active in the 
Old Cambridge Baptist Church and 
in community affairs. 


Pure-bred goats for Ecuador were 
not on BENTON RHOADES’ mind as he 
served as national chairman of UCYM 
1943-45. But by 1959 eighty-five 4-F 
Clubs in Ecuador were the result 
of his rural | improvement program 
among the youth of Ecuador. Pat- 


Benton Rhoades, specialist in rural youth, 


terned after the 4-H Clubs of the 
United States, the 4-F Clubs have 
nearly two thousand members. 
Benton and his wife Ruby went to 
Ecuador in 1946 as missionaries of 
the Church of the Brethren. They 
are back in the United States now, 
and Benton is serving as director of 
mission education and recruitment for 
the Church of the Brethren. But he 
is confident that his 4-F project in 
Ecuador, now supported by a local 
foundation of businessmen and other 
citizens, is continuing to thrive. 


Rosert B. Bruce, now an indus- 
trial designer in partnership with his 
brother in Owensboro, Kentucky, has 
been an elder and a deacon in his 
church, has helped in musical events, 
and has served as superintendent of 
his church school. 

Back in the thirties he was active in 
youth work for the Presbyterian 
Church in Iowa, and in 1936 was 
elected president of its state organiza- 
tion. Some four years later he arrived 
at Lake Geneva to attend the UCYM 
conference as a representative of the 
Presbyterian Synod of Iowa. These 
experiences, Robert feels, developed 
in him “a sense of the realities of 
church membership and how the 
church attempts to fulfill its mission 
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with two Ecuador Indian club members. 


in our society. Such youth activity 
helps develop a person at a time when 
his impressions mean most. It helps 
to make the individual an active 
rather than a passive member.” 


For Aurrep W. Exuis, “Christian 
vocation” turned out to be managing 
a livestock and grain ‘farm in Ohio, 
in addition to holding about every 
possible lay church responsibility: 
teacher of youth, member of Christian 
education commission, lay delegate to 
Ohio Annual Conference of the Meth- 
odist Church, member of the Con- 


Robert D. Bruce 
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ference Board of Evangelism, and — 
member of the executive committee — 
of church camp grounds. He also — 
works with the YMCA. He and his 
wife, Helen, have three daughters and F 
one son. 4 
As a teen-ager, Alfred was active — 
in Christian Endeavor, the youth 
organization in the Methodist Prot- 
estant Church at that time. At his 
denominational camp, he became ac- 
quainted with Roy Burkhart, and in 
1934 was appointed delegate to the 
Christian Youth Council of North — 
America at Lake Geneva. It was this — 
group which laid the groundwork for — 
the UCYM. Here is Alfred’s evalua- 
tion of that experience: “I was a 
student, and getting together with 
youths from all over the continent 
broadened my outlook on life. This” 


- experience proved how possible it was 


to bring together people of many 

i { 
backgrounds and experiences, and to — 
arrive at common goals for a better 
way of«life.” 


Almost as soon as she graduated 
from UCYM work, Janic—E BENNETT 
became an active adult leader in 
interdenominational youth activities. 
Her current job title is educational 
secretary for the Middle Atlantic Con- — 
ference of Congregational Churches. 
Her blue Nash Rambler travels most 
of the roads in New Jersey and makes 
several trips a month to Washington, 
IDC: 

Janice began her youth work in 
the Newark, New Jersey, Conference > 


Methodist Youth Fellowship, spending 


much of her summers at the UCYM 
conference at. Winnepesaukee, New 
Hampshire. Later she represented the 
New Jersey Youth Council at national © 
conferences of the UCYM. She started — 
out by teaching school, serving also 
as adult adviser to the local youth 
council. Her experiences with the 
Youth Council, she says, “changed my ~ 
life vocation to a church-centered 


Janice Bennett 
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After several years on the national 
UCYM staff as editor, Janice decided 
to do graduate work in religious edu- 
cation at Garrett Biblical Seminary, 
where she received her M.A. Befcre 
assuming her present work, she served 
as local church director in several 
churches, everywhere assisting inter- 
denominational youth councils. 


Harvey Lorp came to the national 
chairmanship of UCYM in 1945 deter- 
mined that youth should have a larg- 
er part in decision making. Since 
young people had to cover their own 
travel expenses in attending national 
meetings, it often happened that adult 
leaders were in a majority when a 
vote was taken. Harvey made this 
problem his personal campaign, often 
to the irritation of adult advisers. By 
the end of his term, changes had been 
made in the by-laws of the UCYM, 
and denominations had accepted his 
challenge to provide more responsible 
youth representatives. 

Harvey’s early church experiences 
were in Little Rock, Arkansas. While 
in high school he was president of 
the Disciple youth organization. Then 
came college at Phillips University, 
and Harvey transferred his church 
activities to Oklahoma, where again 
he was elected president of the state 
organization. While serving as national 
chairman of the UCYM, Harvey was 
a member of the American delegation 
to the Western Hemisphere Christian 
Youth Conference in Havana, Cuba, 
in 1946, and chairman of the American 
delegation to the World Christian 
Youth Conference in Oslo in 1947. 

After college and seminary, Harvey 
and his wife, Mabel, went to the 
Philippines as short-term missionaries 
for the Disciples of Christ. As before, 
Harvey “majored” in youth work. His 
interest in social welfare and missions, 
awakened and stimulated by the 
UCYM, is still expressing itself in his 


“Rikki” Sehmeyer Harper of Mussoorie, India, and children. 
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present position as “organizing pastor” 
of a new congregation, Villa Park 
Christian, in the western suburbs of 
metropolitan Chicago. He is also a 
member of his denomination’s Home 
and State Missions Planning Council, 
and contributes to interdenomination- 
al life by serving as vice-chairman of 
the Department of Evangelism, 
Church Federation of Greater Chi- 
cago. 


“Zigzag, Landour Post Office, Mus- 
soorie, India” is the intriguing address 
of Ertka SEHMEYER Harper. Back in 
the thirties Erika was one of the 
Sunday-night faithfuls in a Staten 
Island Methodist Youth Fellowship. 
Someone told her about the UCYM 
conference at Winnipesaukee. After 
that it was Winni every summer, and 
in 1943 “Rikki” was elected co-presi- 
dent of the conference. For several 
summers she returned as counselor, 
on vacation from college. In 1947, by 
that time a YWCA secretary, Erika 
was all set to attend the World Youth 
Conference at Oslo when she met Ed 
Harper one Sunday morning in a 
taxi, bound for church. She didn’t 
make the trip to Oslo; instead, she 
went to India as the wife of A. Edwin 
Harper, Junior, missionary of the 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 

For the last ten years Rikki and 
Ed have been a busy pair—bringing 
up four small Harpers, all born in 
India; serving on the faculty of Ewing 
Christian College, Allahabad, India; 
and working for three years on the 
staff of the Indian Statistical Institute 
in Calcutta. At the Institute Ed devel- 
oped an entirely new type of entrance 
and aptitude tests for the Christian 
nursing schools of India and made 
an outstanding contribution to psy- 
chometrics in India. For six months 
of each year Rikki’s address is “Zig- 
zag, Landour,” where the children 
attend school and Rikki handles an 


assortment of missionary administra- 
tive tasks. Always Rikki and Ed con- 
sider their purpose to be to help 
strengthen the young Church in India. 


It was a big step from participating 
in discussions on international rela- 
tions in her church youth group to her 
job as NBC radio correspondent cov- 
ering the United Nations conference 
in San Francisco, but DororHy Wrr- 
MER KINNEY made it. She feels that 
the ecumenical influence of the UCYM 
and attendance at the Amsterdam 
World Conference of Christian Youth 
crystallized her interest in interna- 
tional relations and led to her grad- 
uate degree in history. That, in turn, 
opened many doors, one of the most 
significant being the UN conference. 

Dorothy has been on the interna- 
tional relations faculty at the Univer- 
sity of Denver and producer of an 
international relations program for 
the university radio station. The 
Kinney family, which includes five 
children, has recently moved to Con- 
necticut, where Charles Kinney is 
director of the graduate school of 
Central Connecticut State College, 
and Dorothy teaches history in the 
evening college. In addition to writing 
curriculum materials for the United 
Church of Christ, Dorothy and her 
husband have taught in the church 
school, served on the Christian edu- 
cation committees, and given leader- 
ship in national training conferences 
of their denomination. 

In her younger days Dot served on 
the national cabinet of the Evangelical 
and Reformed Youth Fellowship, as 
editor of the UCYM News, and as 
vice president of UCYM from 1941 to 
1943. 


Witut1am G. Racz, now an active 
Christian businessman, wound up four 
years as a camper at the Eastern 

(Continued on page 52) 


Dorothy Witmer Kinney, historian, with husband and children. 
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Do we want 


A car without tires? 
A tractor without steel? 


A split without bananas? 


A breakfast without coffee? 


We don't? Then— 


ie ALL seemed so simple back in 
the days when that ancestor of mine 
bartered the wheat he had grown for 
the shoes his neighbor had fashioned. 
But in today’s world of jingling 
money, folding money, and checkbook 
money, to say nothing of world banks 
and European common markets, it’s 
quite another story. 

Most of us struggle hopefully for 
our full share of those necessary 
dollars and give occasional worried 
glances over our well-padded shoul- 
ders at the sad spectacle of the sixty 
per cent of the world’s people who lie 
down each night in hunger. 

As we sit in our comfortable pews 
on World Community Day and World 
Order Sunday, or celebrate World- 
Wide Communion Sunday each year, 
do we draw a convenient curtain be- 
tween our earnest desire for world- 
wide fellowship and our conduct in 
the market place day after day? 

The market place has its fascination 
now as it did in the days of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, when the caravans left 
Babylon loaded with their choice 
woolens, palm oil, and dates destined 
for far distant lands where precious 
copper, tin, and iron were to be had. 

Trade is a two-way street—an ex- 
citing journey of people, of things, of 
ideas across the country and around 
the world, in the simplest village 
street or across the counters of the 
world’s most resplendent supermar- 
ket. And the market place is precisely 
the place where we Christians often 
become indistinguishable from our 
neighbors, completely forgetting our 
basic Christian beliefs interpreted as 
standards for living. 

Do these Christian standards of 
living just come naturally to each 
person and to each generation? Or is 
there a bit of homework and teaching 
that needs to be done if we wish to 
be truly Christian in the market 
place? Is it possible that “economics” 
must take its place in the curriculum 
of our education for Christian living 
if our democratic form of government 
is to survive in a hostile world? 

The question here, as throughout 
life, is “What do we want?” 
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Do we want luxuries? 


In all honesty, we must admit that 
we do want luxuries. We want beauty 
and exotic foods and comforts, no 
matter from what corner of the world 
they must come or to what spot on 
the globe we must travel to behold 
them. We want the most modern pic- 
ture-windowed home, the chromiest 


car, the farthest out and biggest 
satellite. 
We rarely stop to remember, 


though, that no less than twenty-six 
different materials are imported from 
twenty different countries in order 
that a continuous line of automobiles 
may overfill our garages and overflow 
our roads. 

We are bundles of “wants,” but do 
we fully understand the price that 
must be paid to satisfy these desires? 
How much is enough? How can we 
acquire the things we want without 
doing harm to those who furnish 
them, whether they dwell in Green- 
land’s icy mountains, India’s coral 
strands, or just down the street from 
us? Here lies an important part of the 
international economic problem. 


Do we want necessities? 


There’s no question about our 
wanting the necessities of life, only 
loud affirmations. We want for our- 
selves and our families good food, 
warm and attractive clothing, com- 
fortable homes, hospitalization, and 
social security. 

We want to shop for these things 
in a free and open market where open 
competition keeps the prices low. So 
we rejoice over a special bargain on 
stainless steel tableware—just what 
we've been wanting and no polishing. 
But we never connect our happy pur- 
chase with the news that in Tsubame, 
Japan, thirty-three thousand people 
are in immediate danger of losing their 
livelihood because the United States 
Government may clamp a “quota” on 
imports of stainless steel tableware 
coming from Japan. 


Do we want good food? 


Everyone enjoys good food—that 
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coffee, those bananas from Latin 
America . . . ah! The amazing con- 
tradiction is that while Americans 


export the produce of about forty 
million acres of farm land each year, 


yet they put obstacles in the way of ~ 


other countries who want to export 
their produce. United States import 


duties on cheese from Denmark and © 
sardines from Norway, to mention but © 


two, are.a constant source of irritation 


to international relations. Moreover, © 


tariffs keep prices high. 

And then we have to face the tre- 
mendous agricultural surpluses stored 
in the States. We store while others 
starve. Why can’t it all be given 
away? If it were only that simple! In 
one year we sold 91.8 million dollars 
worth of surplus products to Indo- 
nesia at less than market prices. But 
by so doing, Burma and Uruguay 
were deprived of the opportunity of 
selling their rice to Indonesia. 

The practice of “dumping” food on 
the world market is frowned upon, 
and rightly so. President Eisenhower’s 
“Food for Peace” plan looks hopeful 
in this respect, and the United States 
needs to reconsider its resistance to 
joining the World Food Bank.’ 


Do we want services? 


Of course we want services—or do 
we? The telephone is a must for most 
of us. We learn that in one recent 
year the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company purchased metals 
from twenty-six foreign countries. 
Even talk, whether by telephone, 
radio, or television, involves trade. 
We want sanitation, health, recrea- 
tion, education, roads—provided we 
don’t have to pay too dearly for them. 

The classic example is given by 
John Galbraith, in The Affluent So- 
ciety:! “The family which takes its 
mauve and cerise air-conditioned, 
power-steered and power-braked 
automobile out for a tour passes 
through cities that are badly paved, 
made hideous by litter, blighted 
buildings, billboards, and posts for 


*Published by Houghton Mifflin Co. Used 


by permission. 
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wires that should have long since 
been put underground. They pass on 
into a countryside. They picnic on 
exquisitely packaged food from a 
portable ice box by a polluted stream, 
and go on to spend a night at a park 
which is a menace to public health 
and morals. Just before dozing off on 
an air mattress, beneath a nylon tent 
amid the stench of decaying refuse, 
they may reflect vaguely on the curi- 
ous unevenness of their blessings.” 


We seem convinced that the serv- 
ices which neither individuals nor 
private enterprise can any longer give 
must manage on a bare minimum, lest 
government, which now must offer 
them, become all-powerful. Yet it is 
through governments that not only 
these basic national services but also 
a great percentage of international 
monetary services must be rendered 
to the underdeveloped nations of the 
world. Christians should overcome 
this false resentment against taxa- 
tion for necessary services at home 
and abroad. We need to take a long 
stride forward into cooperative, mu- 
tually helpful programs, bilateral and 
through the United Nations. 


Do we want jobs? 


Jobs are an absolute must. A job 
is not only a means of supporting one- 
self and one’s family, but also—with 
a few glaring exceptions—a means of 
contributing to the good of society 
and to the mental health of the job 
holder. : 


I tend to cling to my job, to fight 
for it, unless something better turns 
up, whether I am employer or em- 
ployee. If my brother in Switzerland 
can manufacture watches and sell 
them in the United States cheaper 
than I can, then I tend first to ask for 
protection in the form of higher tariffs 
—protection for my job, my salary, 
my family. Does it really matter 
whether my brother or cousin in 
Switzerland loses his job, if I win my 
government protection? Could I in- 
stead try to compete more fairly by 
streamlining my work to make it 
more efficient? If I’m not successful 
in that, could I diversify the products 
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of my company, possibly getting gov- 
ernment help to convert? 

Or shall I scream that I’m “hurt” 
and demand relief at whatever the 
cost to others, whether they be in 
Switzerland, India, or Canada? Do I 
realize that four million American 
workers rely on exports for their 
jobs, that in 1947 United States ex- 
ports exceeded imports by eight 
billion dollars? 


Do we want security? 


Above all, we want physical and 
spiritual security. At least, that’s the 
way most of us talk and act. We pray 
for it. We sit fascinated before our 
television sets watching the myriad 
unrelated, unimportant facts revealed, 
in order to be lulled away from the 
great necessity of life: the necessity 
to face and accept life as a struggle 
toward that fuller life promised us 
through Jesus. 

The fact of security does not exist 
today. But we must work towards a 
world where international annihila- 
tion is less and less probable. This 
will have to be a world of inter- 
relatedness, where goods, people and 
ideas flow freely, where the best is 
free to conquer by its own intrinsic 
worth. 

Our military and industrial security 
is inextricably intertwined with that 
of the free world. During World War 
I the United States was dependent on 
imports of only twenty-six strategic 
materials, but by the end of World 
War II we needed to import seventy 
strategic materials. Many of these 
materials are imported from under- 
developed areas, from the newly in- 
dependent nations. These new nations 
are intensely nationalistic, just as the 
United States was in its tender youth. 
They are people in a hurry. They are 
also for the most part fiercely de- 
manding the right to be neutral in the 
cold war. Our security is bound up 
with them. 

Trade and financial relations be- 


tween these new nations and America 


are of the utmost importance. Now 
that all the peoples of the world are 
close neighbors, living in each other’s 


back yards, we must learn to let the 
tradesmen through the back door. 
For if goods and ideas do not cross 
national boundaries, armies will. 


Do we want peace? 


Peace? Yes, indeed, we’re one hun- 
dred per cent for it. How about peace 
with justice and freedom for all peo- 
ples, all nations? These are the terms. 

What is the price? What does it 
have to do with the market place? 
Surely we don’t sell and buy peace 
as a commodity. But let us look at 
peace in some simple, human terms: 

Peace is a young lad from Thailand 
studying on a United Nations fellow- 
ship grant in Canada. 

Peace is a million bushels of United 
States wheat being distributed in 
India. 

Peace is forty million dollars loaned 
to Turkey by the World Bank. 

Peace is women at a village water 
pump where formerly the only source 
of water was a polluted stream. 

Peace is a new nation born in Africa 
being welcomed into the United Na- 
tions with good will and the assurance 
of cooperation. 

Peace is a United States Senator 
urging his colleagues to cast their 
votes for an adequate International 
Development Association to assist the 
underdeveloped areas of the world. 

Peace is a Christian citizen writing 
a letter to his Congressman urging 
a larger appropriation for the eco- 
nomic aid program. 

Could it be that the price we must 
pay for peace is the will to study, 
pray. and act as intelligent, untiring 
citizens, determined to do our part to 
use the fullness of God’s earth for the 
best good of all God’s children? 

“A prince and a pauper world” is 
a menace to the world peace for which 
we yearn. Christians have special rea- 
sons to look at the world economics 
in human terms, and at the same time 
in God’s terms. For “the earth is the 
Lord’s, and the fullness thereof, the 
world, and those who dwell therein.” 


NOTE: Miss Martin is the Accredited Rep- 
resentative at the United Nations for the 
American Baptist Convention. 


First in a series of articles on church programs for children 


by Myra MC KEAN 


Methodist children’s work leader, 
Niles, Michigan 


AD Astes NEWLY BORN, babies 
struggling to pull themselves up at 
the side of a play pen, toddlers, two- 
year-olds, three-year-olds—these are 
the nursery children of a church fel- 
lowship. How can the church min- 
ister to them effectively? By “helping 
parents to do their job of Christian 
nurture in the home; and providing 
some church experiences for the child 
when he is old enough to profit by 
them.’”* A good church program for 
children under four is one that helps 
parents provide the conditions and 
experiences which young children 
need in order to grow into Christian 
love. 


Parents set the stage 


The earliest months and years of 
life set the stage for spiritual develop- 
ment. Parents who cultivate loving 
relations within the home, who are 
comfortable with young children, who 
are themselves growing in Christian 
understanding and living, create a 
good climate for growth. 

A child’s attitude toward the church 
is shaped by that of his parents. Even 
before he understands the spoken 
word, he senses how his parents feel 
toward persons and groups related to 
the church. He can detect the impor- 
tance of the church to them by their 
mood as they prepare to attend serv- 
ices and meetings. When he is old 
enough to go with them, he notices the 
manner in which they greet the nurs- 
ery worker and how they act when 
they come for him after service. 

Parents can provide experiences 
that nurture a happy impression of the 
church on the part of the child. Ap- 
preciative comments in the home 
about the minister and other persons 
associated with the church, friendly 
contacts with these people, occasional 
visits to the sanctuary during the 
week to enjoy the beautiful altar 
flowers or the sunshine streaming 
through stained-glass windows—these 
are some of the ways in which the 
child soon learns to feel at home in the 


1Quoted from The Church’s Ministry to 
the Youngest by Mary Venable, leaflet 
No. 1 of “The Church and Children under 
Four Kit.” Order from the Department of 
Publication and_ Distribution, National 
Council of Churches, 475 Riverside Drive, 
New York 27, N.Y. 
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church and is drawn into its fellow- 
ship. 

The presentation of babies for ded- 
ication or baptism is in reality a 
service of dedication for parents. In 
pledging themselves to provide a 
Christian environment in the home 
and help their child find God’s love 
and purpose for his life, parents are 
turning to the church for support and 
guidance. No effort should be spared 
to make this dedication service a 
beautiful and meaningful experience 
for the family as well as for other 
members. © 


The church welcomes new arrivals 


Even before a baby is born, his par- 
ents should feel themselves under- 
girded by love and concern within the 
church fellowship. The nursery home 
visitor, sometimes called the cradle 
roll superintendent, functions as an 
ambassador of the church to expectant 
families as well as to those families 
with children under nursery age. An 
alert, friendly, outgoing person who 
carries on her work with ‘tact and 
graciousness will strengthen the ties 
between these families and the 
church. 

“Be sure to let me know when the 
baby arrives, Don,” urged Mrs. Cole, 
the nursery home visitor at First 


Church. “T’ll want to get a note off 
to Joan [she really meant ‘to Joan 
and you’] while she’s still in the hos- 
pital. Dr. Brooks is waiting to hear, 
too. We’re both looking forward to 
welcoming the little newcomer and 
congratulating his parents. And we 
hope to have his—or her—name on 
our nursery roll as soon as possible.” 
Few parents fail to respond to such 
interest. > 

The birth of a baby is often the oc- 
casion for approaching families that 
are not part of the church fellowship. 
Persons who are responsible for wel- 
coming newcomers in the community, | 
such as those working with the Wel- 
come Wagon, may be helpful in pro- 
viding the names of families with new 
arrivals or very young children. The’ 
nursery-home visitor and her commit-_/ 
tee (unless she is able to handle the 
work alone) will study their com- 
munity situation to discover ways of 
bringing new families into the church. 


The church comes to the home 


“T think I’ve gone to church ever 
since I was born,” boasted seven- 
year-old Erik to his minister friend, 
who was calling on the family. “Seems 
like it anyway, doesn’t it, Mommy?” | 
Erik’s mother nodded smilingly. 

“Pm glad you feel that way, Erik,” 


Toys which may be shared are part of the play equipment in nursery departments. 
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the minister answered. “You're right: 
you've been one of our boys from the 
day you were born.” 

To be sure, Erik had not gone to 
church the day he was born; the 
church had come to him. As word of 
his birth passed from friend to friend 
on that eventful day, Erik was in truth 
enfolded in the fellowship of the 
ehurch. This experience, extended to 
him through his parents, was much 
more meaningful than if he had ac- 
tually been brought to a church 
building as an infant. 

All during his nursery years, the 
church had come to Erik and his fam- 
ily in the person of the nursery home 
visitor. She called periodically at a 
time that was convenient for his par- 
ents, and always for a definite pur- 
pose, to keep them informed of what 
was going on at the church that would 
interest them and to help them with 
any problems they might have that 
involved Erik. Through her, the min- 
ister got to know Erik and his family 
better, and was able to serve them 
more effectively. By the time he was 
ready for nursery school, Erik had 
good friends in the church and soon 
felt at home there. Small wonder 
that, at the age of seven, church was 
as much a part of his life as home. 


When is a child ready for nursery? 


The physical facilities and leader- 
ship available for child care determine 
when a child may be brought to the 
ehurch nursery. Most churches re- 
quire that he be at least three years 
old, while others accept two-year-olds 
and even younger children. Individ- 
ual children vary greatly as to the 
age of readiness for group experience. 
There is considerable difference of 
opinion among child specialists as to 
the wisdom of bringing together in a 
group children under two and a half 
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and even three. Some feel that group 
care may be harmful to a very young 
child. Others feel that it can be done 
without harm if conditions are care- 
fully controlled.’ 

It should be pointed out that even 
if the children under two are not 
harmed by the experience, they also 
are not benefitted by it. This is true 
sometimes even of older children. 
Nursery care for babies and toddlers 
is a service for parents, to enable 
them to partake of spiritual refresh- 
ment and fellowship with other mem- 
bers of the church. Therefore, unless 
a church has adequate space and lead- 
ership to provide separate care for 
twos and threes, or their combined 
number does not exceed ten, it should 
concentrate on doing a good job with 
the older group. Where there is no 
group for two-year-olds, the church 
will continue to serve these families 
through the nursery home visitor. It 
may also provide baby sitters to en- 
able the parents to attend evening 
study and fellowship groups. 


What should a nursery room be like? 


Certain standards need to be met in 
order to safeguard ‘the physical and 


"These conditions are spelled out in leaf- 
let No. 5 in “The Church and Children 
Under Four Kit.” See footnote 1. 


emotional health of nursery-age chil- 
dren who are brought to church. The 
nursery room should be cheerful and 


attractive as well as spacious. It is 
recommended that each child be al- 
lotted at least thirty-five square feet 
of floor space. Fresh air and sunshine 
are as important as appropriate fur- 
nishings and play materials. 

Nursery class groups should be 
kept small—preferably under fifteen 
for threes and under ten for twos. 
Where there is only one room avail- 
able for nursery care, this may be 
partitioned off with screens to accom- 
modate both groups separately. In 
addition to the head teacher, there 
should be several assistant teachers— 
preferably one for every four to six 
children, but never less than two no 
matter how small the group. 


The teacher is all-important 


The most important factor in 
church nursery service is the teacher. 
Nursery teachers, men and women, 
must be the kind of persons who are 
comfortable and outgoing with young 
children and who also work well with 
parents. To the nursery school child, 
his teacher and his peers are “the 
church.” As he experiences the love 
of teachers who guide his play and his 
relations within the group, he de- 
velops a sense of belonging which is 
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the beginning of fellowship. To the 
extent that parents have confidence in 
teachers as Christian persons who 
understand, enjoy, and guide their 
children, they too will feel free to 
share intimately with them. 

Two- and three-year-olds are indi- 
vidualists. They spend much of their 
time playing near rather than with 
other children. “Teaching” them is 
accomplished largely through infor- 
mal conversations between teacher 
and child, and through stories, play, 
and other activities which are entered 
into individually or in very small 
groups. Freedom to experiment with 
materials and equipment, an un- 
hurried, flexible schedule, opportunity 
for free play, and an atmosphere of 
love and understanding characterize 
a good nursery class session. 


Prepare for the big day 


The child’s introduction to nursery 
class is a big event in his life. Adults 
often fail to understand how much 
emotional adjustment the experience 
involves for him. His feelings toward 
the church may be colored for years 
to come by the happy or unhappy 
memories of this first encounter. 
Parents and nursery workers need to 
prepare the child for the occasion by 
providing opportunities for him to 
visit the nursery school beforehand 
and get acquainted with some of the 
people he will be seeing there. 

Several weeks before Linda’s third 


In time 

children will 
respond to the 
straightforward 
explanation 
that 

“Daddy and 
Mommy are going 
to our class 
while you go 

to yours.” 
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birthday Mrs. Lee, in charge of the 
nursery class at St. Paul’s church, re- 
ceived a card from the church’s nurs- 
ery home visitor giving the following 
information about Linda Roberts and 
her parents: their full names, address 
and telephone number, date of Linda’s 
birth, and other facts. This meant 
that Linda’s parents felt she was ready 
for the three-year-old class. 

Within a few days Mrs. Lee made 
an appointment to call at Linda’s 
home. “I want Linda to feel that she 
knows me before she comes to nurs- 
ery class,” she explained to the par- 
ents. “And I will need your help to 
make the nursery! experience a happy 
one for her.” Mrs. Lee’s visit was a 
pleasant occasion for everyone con- 
cerned. Arrangements were made for 
the family to meet her later in the 
week in the nursery classroom, to give 
Linda a chance to look around and 
play with some.of the equipment. 
Mrs. Lee carried home with her the 
rather lengthy information sheet 
which the nursery home visitor had 
left to be filled out by Linda’s parents. 
This would help the nursery director 
and teachers to know Linda better be- 
fore she came to class. 

On the appointed day Linda and her 
parents arrived promptly at the 


church nursery .room. They were 
pleased to find Carla and her parents 
there too. Together, parents and chil- 
dren explored the room. Linda and 
Carla wanted to handle everything in 
sight and were allowed to do so. Soon 
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Linda settled down in a child-sized 
rocker with a doll and blanket. Carla 
kept going back to the picture books, 
and Mrs. Lee joined her in looking at 
the pictures and talking about them. 
The children’s parents were content 
to remain in the background. A half-— 
hour passed quickly, and it was time 
to leave. “Come again, Linda and| 
Carla,” invited Mrs. Lee. “This is 
your room now.” 
Several visits to the nursery room 
preceding regular class attendance 
may help a child become accustomed 
to unfamiliar surroundings and faces. 
No child should be forced to enter into 
a group situation until he is ready for 
it, lest he acquire a deep-seated dis- 
like for later group associations at 
church. On the other hand, a child 
who cannot bear to be separated from 
his mother may be helped to accept 
the group experience if the separa-_ 
tion is accomplished gradually. For' 
the first few Sundays, the mother | 
should_be allowed to stay with her 


_child in the nursery room for the en- 


tire period. As the child begins to 
relax and take an interest in his sur-_ 
roundings, she may leave the room for | 
a few minutes at a time until he no 
longer misses her. It is very impor- 
tant, however, that a parent never 
leave his child without the teacher’s 
recommendation and the child’s con-— 
sent. To sneak out on him just once, 
or to ignore his protests, may undo the 
confidence that it has taken weeks to 
build up, in addition to seriously im- 
pairing the relation of trust between 
parent and child. In time, most chil-_ 
dren will respond to the straightfor- 
ward explanation that “Mommy and 
Daddy are going to our class while 
you go to yours.” | 


Some churches have weekday schools 


In recent years, an increasing num- 
ber of churches include a week-day 
nursery school in their program. Some 
of these schools meet only two or 
three days a week, while others have 
five- and six-day sessions. A session 
usually lasts from two to three hours. 
A weekday school should be under- 
taken only when need for one is~ 
present among the families of the 
church constituency, or in the neigh-— 
borhood where the church is located. 
The specific need and definite objec- 
tives should be carefully studied. 
Legal requirements (city, county, 
state departments of education and 
health) in regard to facilities and 
health provisions need to be checked. © 
A professionally trained leader to 
serve as director is essential. A com- 
mittee appointed by and responsible 
to the educational board of the church 
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ie ONE BELIEVES in Jesus Christ 
4s Lord and Savior of the world, it 
‘ollows that he is committed to pro- 
slaim this belief to the world. 

What does this mean? We have all 
1eard about Jesus, but what is sig- 
iified by the words “Christ,” “Lord,” 
‘Savior,’ “the world”? And many 
Shristians are honestly puzzled about 
what it means “to proclaim him,” and 
10w to do it nowadays. Yet the ordi- 
ary life of any Christian congrega- 
ion is concerned with just this 
yroclamation. The experience of com- 
non worship and private prayer, care- 
ul instruction in the Christian faith 
n the church school program, and the 
haring of Christians with each other 
~f their faltering attempts to carry out 
heir mission in the world—these are 
lements of the Christian life which 
ire indispensable to every Christian 
n fulfilling his missionary task. 

Some of the young people who have 
yrown up in churches faithful to their 
nission will attend the eighteenth 
tcumenical Student Conference on 
he Christian World Mission. This 
vill be held at Athens, Ohio, Decem- 
yer 27, 1959, to January 2, 1960. Some 
hree thousand students will be there. 
\t the conference there will be in evi- 
lence some of the fruits of the local 
nissionary endeavors of Christian 
ongregations around the world. The 
veekly labors of church school teach- 
rs, the variously expressed concern 
f individual Christians, the leader- 
hip in worship and in personal coun- 
eling by pastors—all of these efforts 
vill be reflected in the concerns of the 
tudents who will attend the confer- 
nce. 

The students and their leaders will 
e from most Protestant denomina- 
ions, and from many colleges and 
miversities in the United States. 
\bout fifty per cent of the delegates 
ill be persons from other countries 
vyho are now studying here. This has 
een planned in order that the world- 
vide nature of the Church and its 
1ission will be always evident at this 
onference. 

The focus of the conference is 
nreefold: to gain a clearer under- 
tanding of and encounter with the 
»rces at work in the world, to gain a 
iscernment of God’s purpose and ac- 
vity in the world, and to encourage 
1e individual’s personal commitment 
> and involvement in the major prob- 
sms of the world today. 

What is the “world-wide mission of 
1e Church”? It is the establishment 
f the Christian Church throughout 
1e world. This job has already been 
one in part. There are Christian 
hurches in almost every country in 
1e world. But it is more: “mission” 
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In today's world 


© Where urbanization and 
technological change 
leave men uprooted 
and disillusioned 


© Where Communism and 
resurgent ancient religions 
promise hope 


© Where racial tensions 


and prejudice isolate 
God's children 


Students look for strategic 


frontiers 


by Wesley M. STEVENS 


Editorial Assistant, The Christian Scholar, 


Division of Christian Education, National Council of Churches 


is what every Christian is called upon 
to do where he already ts—not merely 
what a specialist does in some foreign, 
exotic-sounding place overseas. Times 
change, shifts in historical, cultural, 
political, and economic factors raise 
up situations which become new 
“frontiers” for the mission of the 
Church in the world. 

Missionary frontiers which will have 
the attention of students at the Athens 
Conference are: 

—racial tensions 

—technological upheaval in both 
urban and rural society 

—the Communist movement 

—new thrusts for national integrity 

—resurgent ancient religions and 
rising militant non-Christian faiths 

—the continuing fact that most of 
the world’s population has not heard 
the good news of God’s reconciling 
activity in Jesus Christ. 

Any Christian can add to this list of 
frontiers for the Church’s mission, 
especially in the light of his own 
immediate situation. The Student 
Volunteer Movement, which is hold- 
ing this conference, suggests that each 
of us can share in its concerns, not 
vicariously but concretely, by facing 
at home the challenge to our own 


local congregations of the rapidly 
changing forms of society and the 
constant need for re-evaluating the 
work of our congregations. 

What can we do here and now to 
proclaim God’s love to allmen? How 
can we spread the news locally of 
what God has done for us in Jesus 
Christ? These questions assume that 
possibly I and my fellow Christians in 
this country have done what we ought 
not to have done and are now doing 
what we ought not to do. Certainly 
a fresh look at/the purposes and struc- 
ture of our congregations is called for 
in light of our mission. Repentance 
and worship may be the first steps in 
getting on with the job of mission to 
which God calls every Christian. 

Many young Christians at the 
Athens Conference on the Christian 
World Mission will probably devote 
their lives and talents to especially 
difficult work for the Church in far 
places around the world. But the real 
mission of the Church is to be carried 
out wherever Christians are, includ- 
ing our own churches and commu- 
nities. The challenge is for us, too, 
to take the risks involved in facing 
our own local frontiers and to pro- 
claim Jesus Christ as Lord and Savior 
even here. 
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ay trainin 


centers 


in 


anada 


By Alvin John COOPER 


Director of Leadership Education, The 
United Church of Canada, Toronto, On- 
tario. 


Sean LEADERSHIP educa- 
tion in Canada is being revitalized in 
a way that may affect the whole life 
of the church. Four flourishing Chris- 
tian training centres are serving more 
than five thousand lay leaders an- 
nually, and the number is increasing 
each year. The experience of the 
United Church of Canada is an exam- 
ple of what can be done to improve 
the quality of lay leadership in local 
churches everywhere. 


Lay leaders need training 


The leadership of the Protestant 
Church is basically in the hands of 
laymen. In Canada, the church has 
nearly one hundred thousand volun- 
teer leaders serving on Sundays and 
during the week. There are fewer 
than three thousand ordained minis- 
ters. The work of Christian educa- 
tion, this primary task of nurturing 
our children, youth, and adults with- 
in the fellowship of the church, is 
being done almost entirely by volun- 
tary workers. If this task is to be done 
well, by mature leaders, the church 
must make provision for training its 
laymen. How can it do this adequately 
and effectively? 

For the most part, lay leadership 
training must be done locally. At 
present, workers’ conferences and 
basic leadership courses provide most 
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of this training. Yet our church lead- 
ers have for some years been aware 
that something more was needed to 
develop the unique qualities that 
make for inspired and informed 
leadership. 

Church-sponsored summer camps 
and conferences offered a clue to 
what was needed. There is something 
about the informality of living in a 
church community, working and wor- 
shiping, studying and playing to- 
gether, that transforms campers year 
after year. We often hear it said that 
more happens in ten days at camp 
than in ten months at Sunday school. 
This may be a dramatic overstate- 
ment, but it is true that when people 
get away from their everyday rou- 
tines, into a community where they 
work and search together, the Holy 
Spirit exerts a mighty and awesome 
power. 


Training centres are the answer 


For many years we tried to trans- 
fer this summer experience to other 
settings and seasons. Our failures 
were manifold over a period of more 
than ten years. We thought we had 
to start with a successful experience, 
but in time learned differently. It was 
not until we became reconciled to 
apparent failure that we finally 
achieved a measure of success. 

We now have four training centres 
in different parts of Canada in which 
the work of Christian education goes 
on all year round. The buildings-and 
property belonging to these centres, 
contributed by United Church mem- 
bers above and beyond their normal 
support of church work, are estimated 


Swimming is popular at the Centres. 
During the summer there are 

retreats for Christian education workers, 
family camps, youth conferences, and 
work camp projects. 


to be worth more than a million dol- 
lars. 

A wide range of courses is given 
during the winter session, which 
usually lasts five or six months, as 
well as in many one- and two-week 
and week-end sessions throughout 
the year. Groups of professional and 
lay people come from all over Canada 
to take part in summer training 
projects and conferences. Thousands 
have already been helped by this ex- 
tensive leadership training program, 
and many more thousands will be 
helped in the years ahead as more 
volunteer leaders go back to their 
local churches to do a better job of 
Christian education. 


We grew from modest beginnings 


Each of the four centres started 
small—very small. The first Christian 
training centre opened in 1948 at 
Naramata, British Columbia, with an 
enrollment of twenty-five. Its present 
winter enrollment of fifty resident 
students is the largest of any of the 
four centres. Over the past ten years, 
533 young adults have taken.the full 
six-month training course in Chris- 
tian leadership. 

A second centre was established ‘in 
1950 at Five Oaks, Ontario. Starting 
with seventeen, this centre now has 
a capacity enrollment of thirty-six 
in the winter session. Located in a 
heavily populated industrial area, it 
meets the needs of people in many 
different vocations. 

At Fort Qu’Appelle, Saskatchewan, 
where the Prairie Christian Training 
Centre opened in 1951, only two stu- 
dents turned up for the first winter 
course. The number gradually grew 
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Family Weeks are held at the Centres in the summer. These 


are open only to entire families. 


While parents attend their courses children 


go to vacation church school. There are also activities 


for children and parents together. 


to seven by the end of the season. 
This centre, too, now has a capacity 
enrollment of thirty-six students dur- 
ing the winter. 

Out in the Maritime Provinces, 
where the Atlantic Christian Train- 
ing Centre is now housed in beautiful 
new buildings at Tatamagouche, there 
were also only two students to start 
the first winter session in 1952. One 
more came, so that three graduated 
that year. The present winter enroll- 
ment is thirty-six. 

In each case it was the courage, 
confidence, and stubbornness of our 
early leaders that communicated a 
conviction to lay people. The task of 
Christian leadership training must be 
done, and so we have gone ahead to 
do it. God has guided our footsteps 
in ways we could never have dreamed. 


What are the centres like? 


Each centre is unique, but the four 
centres get together frequently and 
have much in common. Anyone may 
attend who really wants to, provided 
he is eighteen years of age. The cost, 
including tuition and room and board, 
is as low as a dollar a day for those 
taking long-term courses. Much of the 
curriculum consists of helping oneself 
—and others. Students are expected 
to do most of the work around the 
campus. Local churches help by pro- 
viding scholarships. Friends help by 
their prayers, their interpretation of 
the work of the centres to others, and 
their financial support. Each friend 
gives a minimum of five dollars a 
year. Each centre has a thousand or 
more such friends. 

Enrollment in the winter session is 
October, 1959 
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deliberately limited in order that stu- 
dents may live in community and be- 
come part of a meaningful redemptive 
fellowship. As they become members 
one of another, the Holy Spirit moves 
in their midst with power. 

The curriculum is many-sided and 
very interesting. Every person at the 
centre contributes to it, and every 
activity enriches it. Excellent formal 
instruction is given in courses on the 
Bible, Christian faith, church history, 
the person and the group, the organi- 
zation and work of the United Church 
of Canada, the witness of the church 
in the world, and Christian education 
methods. Classroom activities are 
made meaningful in craftroom proj- 
ects, kitchen-sink discussions, and 
conversations between students as 
they prepare for vespers, plan a 
chapel service, or share each other’s 
hopes and concerns. 

The centres also offer specialized 
training in many areas. Five Oaks, 
for example, offers as many as fifty- 
five training events during the year. 
Special vocational projects are spon- 
sored for farmers, editors, nurses, 
lawyers, civil servants, teachers, and 
others who want to discover the par- 
ticular implications of the Christian 
faith for them. Experienced church 
staff members, too, come for special 
training. For example, the entire 
church school staff of a large church 
may come out for a week-end work- 
shop in curriculum development. 
Ministers attend a two-week labora- 
tory course in group development. 
Area leaders come for specialized 
training in promotional methods. 
Others are interested in testing ex- 
perimental training designs for their 


local church work. Still others want 
training in vocational guidance and 
personal counseling. 

Each training centre is staffed by 
highly competent teachers who work 
as a team. Visiting staff members con- 
tribute to the total program by offer- 
ing their talents. 


What are the students like? 


Students who attend the centres 
are generally above average in ability, 
experience, and training. They have 
their normal share of personal con- 
cerns, fears, and needs, which must 
be faced and appreciated before they 
are able to realize their own poten- 
tial as Christian leaders. As each 
student gains a growing appreciation 
of himself and strives to grow in the 
fellowship of the group, he is aware 
of being supported in his moments of 
greatest need by his fellow students, 
Dr. William Clarke, principal of the 
Prairie Christian Training Centre, 
comments on this therapeutic aspect 
of Christian fellowship: 

“It has been a constant source of 
amazement to me to see how other 
members respond with uncanny abil- 
ity in providing the support a student 
seems to need at a particular time. 
The staff may be called on to do some 


‘counseling if the student seeks addi- 


tional support, but most of the help 
comes from the group. Usually the 
staff role is that of participants in the 
group and as resource persons. It is 
thrilling to see so many alert young 
people with tremendous possibilities 
for voluntary leadership grow in faith 
and love to fuller service in the work 
(Continued on page 52) 
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The BIBLE— 


HERE ano NOW 


OSCAR J. RUMPF 


Professor of Practical Theology 
Eden Theological Seminary 
Webster Groves, Missouri 


B IBLE STUDY may be creative for 
adults as well as for children. Crea- 
tivity calls for more than the activity 
of one person and the audition of a 
group; it calls for the participation. of 
every member of the group in lesson 
planning and study. Creativity is 
more than originality; it is the sharing 
of needs as well as ideas, of concerns 
as well as plans. This requires that 
the Bible be seen as relevant to our 
times, that it speak to us specifically 
and incisively. Creativity implies pro- 
ductivity; something new results—a 
new approach, a new idea, a new form 
of expression. Creativity involves 
growth and assumes change. 


The Bible is relevant to our times 


To many adults the Bible seems 
outdated because it conjures up pic- 
tures of people wearing long hair, long 
dresses, and long faces, and making 
long speeches. Some think it is irrele- 
vant to our times because it depicts 
situations that are so different from 
those confronting us today. But are 
they really so different? 

There is a scriptural basis for what- 
ever curriculum materials we use in 
our church schools. Our use and 
study of Scripture is based on the fact 
that we are a people of the Book. We 
recognize Scripture as one of God’s 
means of revelation. The adequate 
study of any subject matter of concern 
to Christians must involve us in the 
study of the Bible. Procedures such 
as the following make Bible study 
more interesting and meaningful. 

Ask your class to select one of 
the Gospels, say Luke, and note some 
of the situations that faced the peo- 
ple of biblical times. In the first six 
chapters alone, they will find these 
problems mentioned: mental illness 
(4:33-36), sickness (4: 40-41), crowds 


(4:42-43), slowup in _ production 
(5:1-11), hunger (6:1-5), floods 
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(6: 46-49), funeral (7:11-15), invita- 
tions (7:33-35), being in debt 
(7:36-50), farming (8:5-15), family 
(8:19-21), storm (8:22-25), death 


(8: 49-56), and theft (10:29-37). 

Are these not the same problems 
that confront us today? The answer is 
obvious if we look at the headlines 
in our daily newspapers. Apparently 
the Bible is not so ancient and out- 
moded after all. 

Scripture becomes relevant for 
adults when they can approach it 
at the level of their own experience. 
It is then seen and surveyed in a 
personal context. Just as one may 
get an altogether different concep- 
tion of a famous restaurant by enter- 
ing the dining room via the kitchen, 
so it sometimes helps to use a new 
approach in studying the Bible. For 
example, if your class has been ac- 
customed to long, descriptive histori- 
cal introductions, try beginning with 
the message of the text itself or, 
Quaker fashion, by reading silently 
and speaking only when one has “re- 
ceived” a message. It is valuable to 
begin where you are and take your- 
self and your situation to Scripture. 


God is a developing concept 


Bible study calls for a new ap- 
proach. Many suggest themselves, and 
many ways of developing them cre- 
atively. The following account of a 
creative class experience describes 
how a group of young adults profited 
from their study of what God means 
to different people at different times: 

Thirty-six young adults entered 
their classroom one Sunday morn- 
ing and found it completely re- 
arranged. Instead of the usual straight 
rows of chairs separated by an aisle, 
chairs were placed in groups of six, 
each in the shape of a horseshoe. A 
slide projector at the back of the 
room faced toward a screen situated 


at the open end of the horseshoe. 
At the left of the screen was a chalk- 
board. The arrangement seemed 
strange but interesting. What was it all 
about? 


These young adults had decided 


to study great themes of the Bible, 


in order to develop a working knowl- | 


edge of the Bible. Their previous 
experience had involved piecemeal 
study—taking the Bible apart. Now 
they wanted to put it together—see it 
whole. The current sessions were to 
deal with the idea of God as por- 
trayed in Scripture. A committee of 
three class members, together with 
the leader, had planned the sessions. 

The class divided into six groups 
and took their places. Each group 
chose a chairman and a secretary. A 
planning committee member dis- 
tributed writing materials to the sec- 
retaries. Later 
charge of the lights, while a second 


this member was in 


committee member operated the pro- | 


jector during the singing of hymns. 


‘The third member of the planning 


committee opened the meeting. 

The first session began with a 
call to worship, a hymn, and a prayer. 
The leader then pointed to the chalk- 
board, calling attention to the theme: 
“The Growth of the Idea of God in 
the Bible.” He asked that the class 
spend the next six minutes thinking of 
ways in which people describe God 
today. 

After six minutes, each secretary 
was asked to report ideas of God 
current in our time which his group 
had thought of. The leader wrote 
these ideas on the chalkboard in 
two columns. He then announced a 
filmstrip, The Growth in Our Idea of 
God,! tracing the development of 
the idea of God as portrayed in the 
Bible. He pointed out that while man’s 
thinking about God has matured 
through the years, many persons still 
hold to ideas about him which are 
not in keeping with, and sometimes 
even are contrary to, the teachings of 
Jesus. For example, there are those 
who picture God as a physical being, 


dwelling in the skies, instead of as — 


a Spirit who is present everywhere. 
Others think of him as a policeman or 
a glorified Santa Claus, rather than 
as a God of love and justice. 

The leader instructed the three 
groups on his right to concentrate on 
ideas of God in the Old Testament 
as they viewed the filmstrip, while 
the three on his left were to think 
of ideas of God presented in the New 
Testament. The showing of this film- 


‘Produced by the United Church of 
Christ, Christian Education Press, 1953. 52 
frames, color, two scripts (one for children 
and one for adults), guide. Price, $5.50. 
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strip, was followed by a ten-minute 
discussion period, during which the 
secretaries wrote down the ideas of 
God as each group found them: All of 
these ideas were then reported to the 
total group and the leader, who listed 
them on the chalkboard under the 
headings “Old Testament Ideas” and 
“New Testament Ideas,’ numbering 
each idea. 

The class was then asked to com- 
pare the two sets of ideas about God, 
matching the first list of ideas cur- 
rently held with those recorded in 
the Bible. It was soon discovered that 
some of our current ideas have no 
basis in Scripture, particularly not in 
the New Testament. At this point, the 
lesson period ended. 

Two more sessions followed, in 
which students brought their Bibles 
in order to look up, read aloud, and 
discuss the passages of Scripture on 
which the filmstrip was based. 


People have similar occupations 


There is a timelessness about the 
Bible that many people miss because, 
too frequently, they think of it and 
use it in noncontemporaneous terms. 
Whatever your subject matter, Scrip- 
ture speaks to it. The Bible needs to 
be interpreted and applied to the 
here and now. 

Some Sunday you might ask your 
class to list the types of work they do. 
The list would include salesman, 
manufacturer, buyer, teacher, doctor, 
farmer, collector, housewife, cook, 
gardener, fisherman, carpenter, and a 
number of other occupations. In addi- 
tion, students might name other occu- 
pations they have held and the occu- 
pations of some of their friends. 

When the list is completed and 
written on a chart or chalkboard, have 
the class write a second list, alongside 
the first, of biblical characters who 
held similar positions. This second list 
will make possible at least two kinds 
of study. With the help of a concord- 
ance, students may find and study 
the Scripture passages that tell about 
the persons named; or they may select 
one of the Gospels, an epistle, or 
another book from the Bible, and note 
what kinds of work people did in 
Bible times, the problems they faced, 
and how they solved or surmounted 
these problems with the help of their 
teachers and leaders. 


Paul and the Philippians correspond 


Everyone likes to receive a letter, 
even though he may not enjoy writ- 
ing one. Here is a suggestion for de- 
veloping interest creatively in a study 
of the Epistle to the Philippians: 
Divide the class into two groups and 
instruct them to work in pairs, either 
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The class may break 
up into small groups 
for discussion 

of assigned 

topics. 


Clark and Clark 


in class or at home. The first group, 
as members of the Philippian church, 
are to write a letter to accompany 
the gift their grateful church is send- 
ing its founder Paul, now a prisoner. 
The second group, representing Paul, 
will compose a letter from him, 
thanking the church for its gift and 
exhorting the congregation to remain 
faithful to the teachings of Jesus. 
These letters may be read alternately, 
and their implications for the local 


- church members discussed and related 


to the Epistle. 


Prophets are studied with profit 


If a study of the prophets is being 
undertaken, the class, with the help 
of the leader, might use the question- 
and-answer procedure. By asking the 
right questions, one is enabled to get 
at the right answers. Assuming that 
they were studying Amos, the group 
would read the Book of Amos with a 
view to finding important questions as 
a guide in their search for answers. 
These are some of the questions they 
might ask: 

Who was Amos? 

Where did he grow up? 

What did his father do? 

In what country did he live? 

Where did he prophesy? 

Who was king in Amos’ time? 

What was Amos’ attitude toward 

the king? 

What was the king’s attitude to- 

ward Amos? 

What were social and business con- 

ditions in Amos’ time? 

What was Amos’ attitude toward 

worship? 


What did Amos say about courts of 
justice? 

What visions did he have? 

What did each vision signify? 


Events are paralleled in history 


There are many parallels between 
modern historical events and those 
recorded in the Bible. Adults will find 
it stimulating and rewarding to list 
some of these parallel events, as sug- 
gested: 

Integration: 
Philemon). 

The cold war: events before 586 
B.C. (Kings, Chronicles). 

Displaced Jewry of Europe: He- 
brews. wandering in the wilderness 
(Deuteronomy 2). 

Persecution of pastors and Chris- 
tians in East Germany: Elijah (I 
Kings 18 and 19), Daniel (Book of 


Cornelius (Acts 10, 


Daniel). 

Inversion of values: Jacob (Genesis 
PAN 

Corrupting effect of economic 


prosperity: Amos (Book of Amos). 

“Rediscovery” of the Bible: Book 
of the Law (II Chronicles 34). 

Rise of nationalism in Arab coun- 
tries: Israel and Judah divided (II 
Kings 13), Nahum (Book of Nahum), 
Esther (Book of Esther). 

Fashions: women’s dress (Isaiah 3). 

Purge of Hungary: Sennacherib in- 
vades Judah (Isaiah 36). 


Families have the same problems 


A parents’ class, meeting weekday 
evenings for a period of six months, 
might make an interesting study of 

(Continued on page 45) 
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Bible readings for 


by Paul H. VIETH 


Horace Bushnell Professor of Christian 
Nurture, Yale University Divinity School, 
New Haven, Connecticut 


iF ANY THEORY of Christian edu- 
cation, the Bible holds a place of 
primary significance. Without it we 
cannot teach the Christian religion, 
nor can we prepare growing Chris- 
tians for creative participation in the 
church. This confronts us with a 
dilemma in the teaching of children. 
Even in early years Christian educa- 
tion is dependent on the Bible, yet the 
Bible is not a book for children. It is 
addressed primarily to the affairs, 
concerns, and problems of adults. It 
is massive in content and complex in 
nature. How, then, are children to be 
introduced to the Bible with compre- 
hension and appreciation, and with- 
out frustration? 

An important answer to this dilem- 
ma is Bible Readings for Boys and 
Girls, just published by Thomas Nel- 
son and Sons. This book was projected 
by the Committee on Children’s Work 
of the Division of Christian Educa- 
tion of the National Council of 
Churches and authorized by the 
Council. The actual work was done 
by a committee of six children’s work 
specialists from the Council’s Com- 
mittee on Children’s Work. Luther A. 
Weigle, Chairman of the Standard 
Bible Committee, and J. Carter 
Swaim of the Department of English 
Bible, served as consultants. 


What is the book? 


In an article in the April 1959 issue 
of International Journal of Religious 
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Education, Dr. Weigle said in essence 
that this is not a “shorter Bible” or 
an “abridged Bible,’ or a book of 
Bible stories told in simpler language; 
nor is it meant to replace the Bible in 
the life of children or in the curricu- 
lum. It is a book of selections from the 
Bible, all in the language of the Re- 
vised Standard Version of the Bible 
itself, chosen and arranged so as to 
be faithful to the total message of the 
Bible, show the nature and character- 
istics of God, and help the child to 
realize God’s plan and purpose in his- 
tory. It is meant to supplement the 
RSV Bible, to introduce children to 
it for further reading. It is meant to 
be the child’s own book, a book in 
which he will take pleasure because 
it delights his eyes and meets his 
needs. 

Selections have been made with 
children of age nine or ten to early 
adolescence in mind. The text is in 
large type, set in paragraphs and di- 
vided into short sections with appro- 
priate headings. There are no chap- 
ters and verses, except for listing in 
small type at the end of each section 
the references used in that section. 
There are 118 illustrations, eighteen 
of them in color. The material is di- 
vided about equally between Old and 
New Testaments. A generous number 
of pages is given to selections from 
the Prophets, Psalms, Proverbs, and 
Epistles, thus introducing young read- 
ers to portions of Scripture which 
have been loved by the Christian 
community through the years. 


Does it achieve its purpose? 


How well does this book achieve its 
purpose? We shall not know until the 
children for whom it is made give 
their own verdict. An adult reader 


ae 


Painting by Lynd Ward from the book 


boys and girls 


{ 


can only give his opinion, knowing, 


-that he is biased by his own previous 


learning and predilections. 

This reader found real joy in read- 
ing the sweep of the Bible story in a 
few hours, as it flows briskly along 
from Genesis to Revelation. He was 
amazed by the large number of best- 
known and loved stories and pas- 
sages which were included, even 
though the book could use only a lim- 
ited percentage of the Bible text. He 
had a growing admiration for the 
work of the committee in selgcting 
the most significant and vital portions, 
and weaving them together into a 
narrative which tells a continuous 
story. This is more than a compen- 
dium of selections; it is the Bible 
story, telling of God’s acts on behalf 
of man and his salvation. 

As may be expected, an adult 
reader misses from these selections 
some of the biblical material which he 
knows best, and even some of the 
stories which he may regard as par- 
ticularly appropriate for children. 
This is particularly true of the Old 
Testament section. It is in the story 
of Jesus, concluding with the dynamic 
response of his disciples to the Holy 
Spirit as they preached in his name 
and founded the Christian commu- 
nity, that this book is at its best. One 
can agree with the publisher’s state- 
ment that this story has “a powerful 
immediacy and wholeness not al- 
ways discernible when read from the 
four sources.” In the selections from 
Acts, it is to be feared that children 
will be as confused as they usually 
have been in their studies of the jour- 
neys of Paul. 

Desirable as it is to immerse chil- 
dren in the actual text of the Bible, 
there are certain drawbacks to adher- 
ing so rigidly to the text. There are 
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eee seaich children donot under- 


stand, names of persons and places - 


which are difficult, joinings together 
of selections in which the transition is 
not always clear and smooth, customs 
and practices which need to be inter- 
preted but cannot be because of the 
nature of the work. Probably any 
member of the committee could write 
a story of the Bible in the language 
of children which would be more 
comprehensible to them than this 
book of selections. But that was not 
the purpose of the committee, and in 
any case such books already exist. 


How can it be used? 


If properly used, this book is a re- 
source of almost unlimited potential 
value. How, then, may it best be used? 
Imagination and ingenuity on the part 
of Christian educators will no doubt 
discover fruitful uses beyond our 
present vision. Its primary usefulness, 
as intended by the committee, will 
be not as a textbook, but as a child’s 
own reading book, to be given to him 
when he is ready to read with under- 
standing, to be read and reread for 
the pure enjoyment of the great 
stories and literature which it con- 
tains. 


Such reading will raise many ques- 
tions concerning the meaning of 
words, customs, and background, and 
will lead to a desire to talk about 
what is being read. This offers parents 
an opportunity to share in its enjoy- 
ment, with profit to themselves as 
well as to their children. The book 
may also serve as material for fam- 
ily devotions, offering selections 
which even younger children can un- 
derstand and share in reading. Since 
many of the selections included are 
commonly used in church school, they 
should prove useful as supplemental 
material in church school classes. 


Many churches follow the custom 
of presenting a copy of the complete 
Bible to pupils graduating from the 
primary department. Shall they now 
give this book of selections instead, 
and perhaps wait: with giving the 
complete Bible until confirmation or 
completion of the junior department? 
From the standpoint of the child’s 
being able to use the book he re- 
ceives, this would seem to make sense. 
Yet the junior pupil needs to begin 
learning how to use the whole Bible. 
He needs a Bible in which passages 
can be found by chapter and verse. 
If he is not to have his own copy of 
the complete Bible, it would seem 
necessary that each classroom be sup- 
plied with copies for class use (not 
dilapidated copies, in fine print and 
several versions, but readable RSV 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Revised versions 
of ourselves 


IN MY WORK I read a great many book reviews, though 
finding time to read the books is more difficult. 

A recent issue of The Ecumenical Review, however, con- 
tained a review by Professor George A. Lindbeck of Yale 
of an important, seemingly revolutionary book by a German 
Catholic theologian. In it he advances what appears to be 
a breath-taking Catholic concept of the place of the Holy 
Scriptures in the life of the Church. Scripture, declares 
Hans King, is the “‘primary norm.” 

“It is the inexhaustible source which the theologians can 
never comfortably enclose within a system... all theologi- 
cal-philosophical categories must necessarily be measured 
and oriented by the category of the Word of God itself.” 
Tradition cannot claim divine inspiration for itself. Scrip- 
ture can. So much for Dr. Kiing according to Dr. Lindbeck. 

Whether this position comes to be supported by many 
Roman Catholic theologians or not, it remains the consist- 
ent position of Protestantism. Creeds, statements of belief, 
church government, the daily life of the Christian, all these 
formulations are to be tested by, all are derivative from, the 
Scriptures, the norm of faith and life. 

It follows that no Protestant Christian can safely be ig- 
norant of the Bible nor can the Church permit the word of 
God to be silenced or distorted because of inaccurate trans- 
lation or out-dated speech. Out of such impulses came the 
decisions in 1929 to begin the translation which we now 
know as the Revised Standard Version. The evidence con- 
tinues to grow that God guided both that decision and the 
work of the translators in order that the version might per- 
form with new power its age-old task of teaching, reproof, 
correction, and training in righteousness. 

We are making plans now to observe in 1962 the tenth 
anniversary of that decision. It is not the intention of the 
Division of Christian Education to plan an ambitious pro- 
motional venture. Nor do we develop these plans in a 
spirit of boasting, sinful pride. 

Rather we find ourselves planning these days for its 
observance to the accompaniment of a question, at once 
searching and supporting, “How can we show ourselves 
worthy of the new faith and life which this latest (not the 
last) authorized version of the churches has brought alike 
to faithful believer and careless pagan?” 

It is clear that Roman Catholics are re-considering their 
relation to Holy Scripture. Protestant churches are finding 
in it new sources of life and power. 

But how about you? How long has it been since you read 
completely one of its books and then sat quietly and recep- 
tively to let it speak to you? Why not try it some time today? 

You never can tell. Something exciting might happen. 


Maybe we need revision, too. 
19 
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Words are tools 


ly THE DAYS when it was the 
custom in public meeting for people 
to quote favorite texts, one often 
heard was: “Study to show thyself 
approved unto God, a workman that 
needeth not to be ashamed, rightly 
dividing the word of truth” (II Timo- 
thy 2:15, KJV). The word “study” 
there does not mean enroll in a uni- 
versity or take courses in a school. 
What it means is “exert your best 
effort,’ “earnestly seek,” “use dili- 
gence.” The Revised Standard Ver- 
sion translates it: “Do your best to 
present yourself to God as one ap- 
proved, a workman who has no need 
to be ashamed, rightly handling the 
word of truth.” It is the picture of a 
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man who knows how to use the tools 
that belong to his job. 

The phrase “rightly handling” 
translates a single Greek word mean- 
ing plough a furrow that is not crook- 
ed, cut a direct line, lay out a road 
that runs straight. In the Greek Old 
Testament it is found in Proverbs 3:6: 

“In all your ways acknowledge him, 

and he will make straight your paths.” 
It is response to God’s Word which 
enables us to find the way that leads 
to life. 

God’s Word comes to us through 
words, and familiarity with the dis- 
tinctive terms of biblical religion is 
essential for anyone who would be a 
workman unashamed. Words are the 


Young people in a work camp at one of the Canadian lay training centres (see 
page 14). They learn to use words as tools while laboring with manual tools. 
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tools of the Christian’s profession. 

Ability to use tools is one of the 
things that distinguish men from low-_ 
er animals. For the carpenter, the 
plumber, the garage mechanic, tools 
are the means of livelihood. For those 
whose work is with abstract things, 
tools are an effective means of relaxa- 
tion and recreation. Many Americans 
spend their leisure now learning to 
use the sculptor’s chisel, mastering 
the bookbinder’s tools, or scrambling 
over a motorboat with pliers and 
screwdriver in hand. A young woman 
who acquired a simple but effective 
instrument for assisting her wire- 
bending hobby exclaimed: “I just love 
tools!” What about the tools of a 
great religious life? 

Tools (as distinguished from ma- 
chines) have not changed much 
across the ages, and the Bible pictures 
men at work using tools not unlike 
our own—axe for the woodman, 
hammer and saw for the carpenter, 
graving tools for the smith. It was a 


--joiner who fashioned the parable of 


the man who tried to build a tower 
without counting the cost, and the 
picture of two houses that differed 
only in their foundations. An artisan’s 
skill lies back of one of the most 
effective pictures of the transition 
from this life to a better: “For... if 
the earthly tent we live in is de- 
stroyed, we have a building from God, 
a house not made with hands” (II 
Corinthians 5:1). 

Some of the most striking pictures 
of the Old Testament have to do with 
men skilled in the use of tools. Such 


‘a man was Bezaleel, summoned to 


work on the place of meeting in the 
wilderness. Exodus 31:3f describes 
him as having “ability and intelligence 
... to devise artistic designs, to work 
in gold, silver, and bronze, in cutting 
stones for setting, and in carving 
wood, for work in every craft.” It was 
this skilled and faithful workman 
Bezaleel of whom it was written: 
“The Lord said .. . ‘I have filled him 
with the Spirit of God’” (Exodus 
31236 

In II Kings 6 there is the story of a 
woodsman whose axe head flew off 
and fell into the water; the work- 
man’s grief was the greater because 
it was a borrowed axe. Elijah “cut off 
a stick, and threw it in there and 
made the iron float,” so that the 
woodsman “reached out his hand and 
took it.” The modern world has 
troubled itself a great deal about how 
this could be, although anybody who 
lives where he can view river or 
ocean traffic sees steel and iron float- 
ing every day. In any case, the real 
point of the story is a prophet’s con- 
cern that a poor workman should not 
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Shc TRAGEDY is not so much 
that Johnny can’t read as that Father 
can but doesn’t!” It is also unfortu- 
nate if Father and Johnny do not take 
time to read together. Time is well 
spent when members of a family read 
together and share some of what they 
read individually. The influence of 
good books is greatly increased when 
there is family interest and participa- 
tion. Even young children gain some- 
thing from this “sharing time.” They 
respond especially to the rhythm of 
simple poetry. 

Church school leaders can be of 
help to their pupils and to families by 
suggesting books that may be used at 
home and given as presents. Care- 
fully chosen books, well displayed in 
a church library, will stimulate read- 
ing. Often the books read will greatly 
enrich the teaching program of the 
church by contributing background 
information for class discussions. 

This list of books published in 1958 
and 1959 has been compiled to help 
families and churches make selections 
for reading and discussion. Though 
many good books are not included, 
those listed were chosen because they 
bring inspiration, information, and 
understanding of the world, or be- 
cause they contribute to an acquaint- 
ance with people across national and 
racial lines. 

These books are good for home and 
church libraries and make excellent 
gifts. They are available from de- 
nominational and other bookstores. 
Prices are subject to change. 

Books published by Friendship 
Press each year are also recom- 
mended. A list of the current books 
can be obtained from denominational 
bookstores or from Friendship Press, 
475 Riverside Drive, New York 27, 
New York. 


For children to ten years 


All. Children Pray, compiled by Julia 
Phillips Ruopp; illustrated by high school 
art students. A short collection of spon- 
taneous prayers by children-of many dif- 
ferent countries and cultures. The Chil- 
dren’s Plea for Peace, World Affairs 
Center, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis, single copy 35c, 25 or more copies, 
25¢ each. (6 yrs. and up) 


Editorial note: This is the eighth an- 
nual article by Mrs. Foster giving in- 
formation about new books of religious 
value for family and church use. The 


previous articles, appearing in October 


or November since 1952, include sug- 
gestions which are worth considering 
along with those given in this article. 
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Adventures for the family 


through books 


All Through the Year, by Grace W. 
McGavran, decorations by Ruth Rogers. 
Original poems and stories based on the 
year’s seasons. Good for family reading. 
Bethany Press, $2.50. (8-10 yrs.) 


The Animals of Doctor Schweitzer, by 
Jean Fritz, illustrated by Douglas How- 
land. A good introduction to Doctor 
Schweitzer for children. It emphasizes 
his reverence for life as expressed in his 
appreciation of the animals he gathers 
around hishome. Coward-McCann, $3.00. 
(6 yrs. and up) 


Bless This Day: a Book of Prayers for 
Children, compiled by Elfrida Vipont, 
illustrated by Harold Jones. Prayers 
collected from the entire range of Chris- 
tian literature. Some of the prayers are 
familiar, others little known, but all are 
reverent and good for family use. Har- 
court, Brace, $3.25. (6 yrs. and up) 

The Chinese Knew, by Tillie S. Pine 
and Joseph Levine, illustrated by Ezra 
Jack Keats. Interesting, factual material 
which indicates some of the contributions 
to mankind made by the Chinese through 
the centuries. Whittlesey House, $2.50. 
(5-9 yrs.) 

Everything Is Somewhere, written and 
illustrated by Vasiliu. Through rhythmic 
prose, the child’s thoughts are centered 
on his toys and things he sees. Each has 
its place, but “God is everywhere.” John 
Day Co., $2.75. (4-8 yrs.) 

A Friend Is Someone Who Likes You, 
written and illustrated by Joan Walsh 
Anglund. In simple text and quaint 
illustrations, children are reminded of the 
joy of finding friends in people and in 
nature. Harcourt, Brace, $1.75. (4-7 yrs.) 

Hands, Hands, Hands, by Harriet Van 
Meter. Lovely photographs of children 
using their hands for finger painting, eat- 
ing, playing, and praying. John Knox 
Press, $1.75. (3-6 yrs.) 

I Think about Jesus, by Kate Small- 
wood, illustrated by Esther Friend. In 
the simple words of a child, Jesus and his 
love become real to children. Rand Mc- 
Nally, 75c. (4-6 yrs.) 

The Legend of Befana, by Henry 
Chafetz, illustrated by Ronni Solbert. A 
lovely story of seeking and sharing, based 
on the legend of Befana, whom no one 
has seen but to whom the doors of Italy 
are opened on Twelfth Night after Christ- 
mas. Houghton Mifflin, $2.75. (6-9 yrs.) 

Let It Rain! by Dorothy Koch, illus- 
trated by Helen Stone. Children tell 
how they enjoy. a rainy day. The 
book will help children develop the right 
attitude toward nature and toward things 
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which interrupt their plans. 
House, $2.95. (4-7 yrs.) 

Let's Go to the United Nations Head- 
quarters, by Joanna Cochrane, illustrated 
by Alan Moyler. A simple description 
of what a child will see at the UN. An 
excellent introduction to be used before 
a child’s visit to the UN. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, $1.95. (6 yrs. and up) 


Little Brother, story and pictures by 
Charlotte Baker. Little Johnny felt 
neglected by his parents after the new 
baby arrived. Before long he learned 
that there was enough love for both. 
David McKay, $2.50. (4-8 yrs.) 


Little Sioux Girl, written and illus- 
trated by Lois Lenski. Experiences of 
a little Indian girl told in the setting of 
the family life on a Dakota reservation. 
Lippincott, $2.75. (7-9 yrs.) 

The Magic Meadow, written and illus- 
trated by Ingri and Edgar Parin D’Au- 
laire. Through colorful pictures and few 
words, the book tells about life in 
Switzerland. Included is the story of the 
Peace Palace at Geneva and the school 
where boys and girls of many races work 
happily together. Doubleday, $3.00. (4-8 
yrs.) 

New Friends for Pepe, by Anne M. 
Halladay, illustrated by Janet Smalley. 
Pepe, a little Mexican boy, had to move 
often with his migrant parents. He did 
not want to leave his newly made friends, 
but his teachers told him he would al- 
ways make new friends wherever he 
went because of his own friendliness. 
Bethany Press, $1.75. (5-8 yrs.) 

The Picnic, written and illustrated by 
James Daugherty. Through a story about 
animals, children can see how half-truths 
bring misunderstandings and how ac- 
quaintance brings appreciation. Viking, 
$2.50. (6 yrs. and up) 

Pre-school Party Parade, by Bernice 
Hogan. Detailed plans for twenty-four 
parties that children under seven and 
their adult hosts will enjoy. Abingdon, 
$1.35, paper; $2.25, cloth. 

Sia Lives on Kilimanjaro, text by 
Astrid Lindgren, photographs by Anna 
Riwkin-Brick. Through beautiful pho- 
tographs and brief explanations, children 
will be taken across geographical and 
racial lines to enjoy Sia and her family 
in East Africa. Macmillan, $2.00. (6-10 
yrs.) 


Holiday 


A father and son reading together was one of the subjects selected by Dwight 
Kirsch, contemporary American artist, to illustrate “the good things of life.” 


Something for Jesus, by Edith Berven 
Eckblad, illustrated by Melva Mickelson. 
In pictures and text, the book tells of 
children who want to share something 
with Jesus. At the end they find that 
the best thing they have to share is love. 
Augsburg, $1.00. (4-6 yrs.) 


For children to twelve years 


The Cave, by Elizabeth Coatsworth, 
illustrated by Allan Houser. The story 
of friendship and respect that developed 
between a sensitive boy and a proud 
Basque herder as the two worked to- 
gether in the Navajo sheep country. 
Viking, $2.50. (8-12 yrs.) ; 

Cristy at Skippinghills, by Mabel Leigh 
Hunt, illustrated by Velma Ilsley. A 
family story of a move to a new town 
with new friends and new experiences. 
Lippincott, $3.00. (8-12 yrs.) 

Getting to Know Lebanon, by Jim 
Breetveld, illustrated by Haris Petie. An 
account of a land (the only Christian 
country in the Arab League) and its 
people, whom others need to know and 
understand. Coward-McCann, $2.50. (8-12 
yrs.) 
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Luther Burbank, Nature’s Helper, by 
Lillian J. Bragdon, illustrated by Fred- 
erick T. Chapman. Burbank, who added 
much to the world’s beauty, urged chil- 
dren to learn to know the. wonderful 
world in which they lived. He told them 
to use their eyes and ears, and not to miss 
any of the beauty around them. Abing- 
don, $1.75. (8-12 yrs.) 

Magic Word for Elin, by Alice Alison 
Lide and Margaret Alison Johansen, 
illustrated by Cheslie D’Andrea. When 
the Repo family moved from Helsinki to 
a farm, the children learned about the 
customs of their ancestors. A picture of 
life in Finland. Abingdon, $2.25. (8-12 
yrs.) 

The Navajo, by Sonia Bleeker, illus- 
trated by Patricia Boodell. With Slim 
Runner as the main character, the story 
tells about Indian life today and long ago. 
Morrow Junior Books, $2.50. (8-12 yrs.) 

Nkwala, by Edith Sharp. Nkwala, an 
Indian boy, risked his life for his people 
in the Pacific Northwest. Because of his 
courage, he was no longer considered a 
boy. Little, Brown, $3.00. (8-12 yrs.) 

The Potter and the Little Greek Maid, 
written and illustrated by Louise Lemp. 
An old Greek slave, an artist who loved 


He did not allow slavery to keep him 
from creating beautiful things and living 
an unselfish life. Viking, $2.50. (9-12 
yrs.) ; 

Science in Your Own Backyard, writ-— 
ten and illustrated by Elizabeth K. © 
Cooper. A book to stimulate families to — 
observe and appreciate the various forms © 
of life that are around them. Harcourt, © 
Brace, $3.00. (10 yrs. and up) 

They Like You Better, by James B. 
Garfield, illustrated by Robert Greiner. 
Ten-year-old Billy was homeless and 
afraid of everyone until he learned that — 
he too could be loved and trusted. Vik- 
ing, $2.75. (9-12 yrs.) 

Tino and the Typhoon, by Alice Geer — 
Kelsey. An exciting story of family life 


and customs in the Philippines. Long- 

mans, Green, $2.75. (8-12 yrs.) 

For young people : 
Along Comes Spring, by Mildred 


Lawrence. A college freshman shared 


her family with her roommate, and both 


came to a new appreciation of family life ~ 
and love. Harcourt, Brace, $3.00. (14 
yrs. and up) 

The Arabs, by Harry B. Ellis, illus- 
trated by Leonard Everett Fisher. A 
brief introduction to the history, life, and 
culture of the Arabs, who are prominent 
in the news today. World, $2.95. (12 yrs. 
and up) 

A Doctor Alone, by Peggy Chambers. — 
A biography of Elizabeth Blackwell, who 
became the first woman physician in the 
United States. She gained her training 
and position in the medical world in the 
face of public opposition and discourage- 
ment. Through her achievement, other 


‘women had the opportunity for training 


and service which is taken for granted 
today. Abelard-Schuman, $2.75. (14 yrs. 
and up) 

Diirer, by Elizabeth Ripley. Illustrated 
by reproductions of the artist’s work. 
The text tells something of the life of a 
man who has brought inspiration to many 
people of all ages. Lippincott, $3.00. (12 
yrs. and up) 

The Face in the Stone, by Elsie Reif 
Ziegler, illustrated by Ray Abel. In a 
community of new Americans, a young 
man finds that love and forgiveness are 
stronger than hate and the desire for 
revenge. Longmans, Green, $2.75. (14 
yrs. and up) 

Flight to Freedom: The Story of the 
Underground Railroad, by Henrietta 
Buckmaster. An informative book about 
the contributions of both Negro and white 
abolitionists who tried to bring freedom 
to slaves. A story that is not yet finished! 
Crowell, $3.00. (12 yrs. and up) 

A Gallery of Mothers and Their Chil- 
dren, text by Marian King. A collection 
of paintings of mothers and their chil- 
dren. There is an introduction to each 
of the paintings, which have been selected 
from many art galleries in the United 
States. Lippincott, $3.00. (12 yrs. and 
up) 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Ss 


Beside the Manger 


31-frame filmstrip, color, script, guide, 
with or without 3343 rpm recording. Pro- 
duced by the Lutheran Church—Missouri 
Synod (Concordia Films), 1958. Avail- 
able from some denominational film li- 
braries and other Concordia dealers. Sale: 
$7.50 with recording, $5.00 without. 

As a group of children gathers for a 
Christmas party and gift exchange, they 
rehear the Nativity story and are re- 
minded of God’s unique gift to them. The 
scriptural account is an edited composite; 
the concluding note is one that asks for 


‘the giving of the viewers’ total lives to 


God in return for Jesus. 

While churches upholding the pro- 
ducer’s point of view may find it useful, 
many others will not. The basic: differ- 
ences on the matter deal with how old a 
child should be before certain theological 
concepts are introduced and how these 
should be introduced at this age level. 
The evaluators considered the subject 


interpretation in this filmstrip too ad-_ 


vanced for the target audience of pri- 
maries and younger juniors. While the 


collage form of visualization is a welcome 


innovation as such, the quality of its 
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execution is not uniformly good. 
filmstrip was purchased without the re- 
cording, imaginative teachers might adapt 
their own narrative to selected frames. 
All in all, the material is limited for in- 
structional and motivational use with 
primaries. Most of its weakness lies in 
the failure of the script to talk “with” 
instead of “to” the young viewers. 
(II-A-1)+ 


The Christ-Child Comes to 
Christian Homes 


34-frame filmstrip, color, script, guide, 
with 33% rpm recording. Produced by 
the Lutheran Church—Missouri Synod 
(Concordia Films); 1956. Available from 
some denominational film libraries and 
other Concordia dealers. Sale: $8.00. 

A contemporary family celebrates the 
day and meanings of Christmas. Gather- 
ing around the tree that morning, in robes 
and slippers, the parents and children 
open their gifts and enjoy the tree’s 
beauty. The father calls attention to the 
creche on the mantel and leads the family 
in a devotional period. The Christmas 
story is read and visualized, carols are 
sung (with words on the screen for view- 
er participation), and the day’s real 
meanings are discussed by all. 

The emphasis on the importance of the 
event to family life is commendable. In 
a few respects, however, the material 
misses its potential mark. The script 
“flashes” all the way back to Genesis for 
the Nativity story’s roots and the con- 
sequent sweep expects considerable close 
attention by all viewers. Singing more 
than one verse of each carol may also 
conflict with smooth continuity, but this 
is not a major point. Photography is 
only fair; unless the preview prints were 
not up to par, light differentials be- 
tween night and day are not easily dis- 
cernible. For those congregations desir- 
ing the more conservative approach to 
Jesus’ birth, however, it could be recom- 
mended for the inspiration and motiva- 
tion of primaries through adults. In 
other fellowships, it could be acceptable 
for the same uses and ages. There is 
enough potential value in the family-life 
implications to warrant consideration of 
the filmstrip. 

(II-A-1; VII-F)+ 


Christmas on Grandfather’s Farm 


22-minute. motion picture, color or 
b & w, guide. Produced by Coronet 
Films, 1958. Available from some de- 
nominational, wniversity, and other edu- 
cational film libraries. Rental rates will 
vary. 

Set in the late 1800s, this period piece 
opens as the grandparents are preparing 
dinner and decorating in anticipation of 
their family’s gathering. As the loved 
ones arrive by sleigh, greetings are ex- 


tIndicates subject area as used in classi- 
fying more than 2,500 church-related A-Vs 
in the cumulative AUDIO-VISUAL RE- 
SOURCE GUIDE. A limited number of 
1958-59 Fourth Edition copies are still 
available at the special year-end clearance 
price of $5.00 IF PAYMENT ACCOMPA- 
NIES ORDER. Write DAVBE at 475 River- 
side Dr., New York 27, N.Y. 


If the | 


Evaluation “Ratings” 
and Their Meanings: 


HicHLty RECOMMENDED—superior in 
virtually every quality; an out- 
standing contribution to its subject 
area; will probably remain a 
“classic” in its field for some time. 

RECOMMENDED—generally good to ex- 
cellent in overall quality and 
potential contribution to its area; 
could be used with a minimum of 
difficulty to the utilization leader. 


ACCEPTABLE—average in overall qual- 


ity and potential; adequate and 
satisfactory without being espe- 
cially distinctive. , 

LimitED—mediocre in general; could 
be useful in part, if adapted. 

Nor RECOMMENDED—poor in religious 
educational potential as well as 
average to poor in technical quali- 
ties. 


changed and gifts are placed around the 
tree. After sharing their presents, every- 
one gathers around the parlor piano for 
a carol sing. 

Admittedly offering little in the way 
of explicit Christian education material, 
the film may still fill the bill for a sea- 
sonal familly program. Acting and pac- 
ing are somewhat stiff, but the faithful 
sets are warmly rendered in fine color 
photography. It is acceptable as a whole- 
some entertainment for primaries through 
adults. 

(VI-A-5)+ 


The Christmas Riddle 


35-frame filmstrip, color, script, guide, 
with 3314 rpm recording. Produced by 
Family Films (Family Filmstrips), 1958. 
Available from denominational film li- 
braries and other Family dealers. Sale: 
$10.00. 

Eight-year-old Sandy Adams comes 
home from church school with a riddle 
posed to her class by its teacher: what 
is the greatest gift of all? Paralleling the 
producer’s motion picture, God’s Christ- 
mas Gift, the filmstrip follows Sandy as 
she shares in holiday preparations with 
her parents and sees in these warm rela- 
tions the answer of love. 

Simple in treatment, the story line 
should be easily understood by young- 
sters. Technical qualities are satisfactory, 
with the motion-picture soundtrack offer- 
ing the fresh quality of live dialogue. 
Other sound filmstrips have used mul- 
tiple-voice narration, but not in this way. 
Since cinema dialogue is often more 
slowly paced than that prepared spe- 
cifically for the still-picture medium, 
viewers may be aware of the difference. 
This should not weaken appreciably the 
material’s value, however; nor should the 
occasionally garish color reproduction. 
The thrust of the script and its inter- 
pretation merit a recommended for the 
discussion stimulation and motivation of 
primaries and younger juniors, as well as 
audiences including parents. 


(VI-A-5)+ 
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Abraham, Man of Faith 
Jacob, Bearer of the Promise 
Joseph, The Young Man 
Joseph, Ruler of Egypt 

Moses, Called by God 

Moses, Leader of God’s People 
Joshua, The Conqueror 


Color Filmstrips—$5.00 each; with 3314 RPM Multi-Use Record $8.00 
(Complete series of 14 Filmstrips and Records $97.50) 
Films—Rental, Color $9.00; B&W $6.00 
See your nearest dealer or write for illustrated folders 


Concordia Films ie 


3558 S. Jefferson e St; Louis 18, Missouri 
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to enrich your Worship Services and — 
__ educational programs 


Great personalities of the Old Testament 
____telive dramatic events . . . bringing the 
inspiring examples of their faith and 
devotion and God’s love and care 
to the modern world. 


Two years in the making! A cast of hundreds in authentic 
costumes and settings! Now! For the first time, a series 
of 14 Old Testament motion pictures and companion 
Filmstrips! Each complements the other, for wider, more 
effective use. Multi-Use Records with voices and sound 
effects from the films. are available for each filmstrip: 
one side for teaching; the other for devotional use. 
Complete Leader’s Guide included. 


Gideon, The Liberator 
Ruth, A Faithful Woman 
Samuel, A Dedicated Man 
David, A Young Hero 
David, King of {srael 
Solomon, A Man of Wisdom 
Elijah, A Fearless Prophet 


Congo Journey 


28-minute motion picture, color or b & 
w, guide. Produced by the Methodist 
Church (Board of Missions), 1958. Avail- 
able from Methodist Publishing Houses, 
Rental: $10.00 color, $6.00 b & w. 

A personal guide takes viewers on a 
tour of Methodist mission activity in the 
Belgian Congo. Beginning in rural areas 
with glimpses of daily life, customs, and 
religious rites, the film moves on to cities 
and their contemporary scenes of people 
and places. When focusing on Chris- 
tianity’s impact upon the country, the 
film documents the increasing role played 
by indigenous clergy and lay leadership, 
and especially its role in helping rural 
Congolese adjust to city life as they move 
in search of the benefits of industrializa- 
tion. 

Challenging without being particularly 
moving, the material could be useful with 
others than Methodists. As is almost ex- 
pected in a half-hour film, only some of 
the pertinent problems and accomplish- 
ments are covered but those that are re- 
ceive generally adequate attention. Some 
may.feel the approach is too general; 
others will welcome the absence of statis- 
tics and an attempt at probing beneath 


them. As implied above, the various 


Methodist identifications are not exces- 
sive or distracting; in truth, the note of 
urgency sounded on behalf of this entire 
continent is most valid for all Christians. 
The film is recommended for instruction 
and promotion with juniors through 
adults. 
(V-C-1)+ 


God’s Best Gift 


27-frame filmstrip, color, script, guide, 
with 33144 rpm recording. Produced by 
Church-Craft Pictures, 1958. Available 
from some denominational film libraries 
and other Church-Craft dealers. Sale: 
$8.00. 

Offering narrations for both kinder- 
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garteners and primaries, the material 
tells the Christmas story with an accent 
on its worship implications. Mary and 
Joseph’s trip to Bethlehem, the shepherds 
leaving their flock, the wise men follow- 
ing the star, are included, with the added 
touch of using a “child” angel as God’s 
messenger. 

Once again, your theological and edu- 
cational position will determine the pos- 
sibilities of this piece for your purposes. 
One committee felt that too much is in- 
cluded for kindergarteners. On the other 
hand, the narrative places the magi visit 
later on in Jesus’ childhood, a scholarly 
quality welcomed in materials produced 
for the more conservative fellowships. 
The unusually slow narration stems from 
results of educational studies made for 
the producer, and which are not univer- 
sally accepted. The visuals are pleasantly 
executed though too crowded for kinder- 
garteners. Recommended for the instruc- 
tion and worship of primaries in churches 
desiring this approach, the strip could be 
acceptable for the same uses with kinder- 
garteners therein, if adapted. Acceptable 
for worship with primaries in more 
liberal congregations, it would have 
limited use with kindergarteners in such 
churches. 

(II-A-1; VI-A-5)+ 


Grandfather’s Boyhood 
Thanksgiving 

45-frame filmstrip, color, script, with 
3314 rpm recording. Produced by So- 
ciety for Visual Education, 1958. Avail- 
able from denominational film libraries 
and other SVE dealers. Sale: $10.00. 

Two youngsters enjoy a Thanksgiving 
dinner prepared in Grandmother’s mod- 
ern kitchen; after which Grandfather be- 
gins reminiscing over what the day was 
like when he was a boy. He tells of the 
many lengthy preparations, the gathering 
of all family members from near and far, 
and the activities that continued through 
the entire day. In conclusion, he com- 
ments on how, though living habits have 
changed, the essence of Thanksgiving 
Day continues the same. 

Here is one more attractive tool from 
a secular producer that may not fit ideally 
into curriculum units as such, but offers a 
good deal to family programs during the 
season. Art work and script are inter- 
esting, and the informal spirit of the piece 
is engaging. Older viewers who remem- 


ber experiences similar to those presented 


probably will find it faithful to their rec- 
ollections. Some may wonder why the 
contemporary celebration seems to ex- 
clude the children’s parents, yet this is a 
relatively minor point. Generally speak- 
ing, the material is recommended as 
imspirational entertainment with older 
primaries through adults. The under- 
standable inclusion of snow in the visuals 
may or may not affect its value in snow- 


less areas. 
(VI-A-5)+ 


The Harvest 


30-minute motion picture, b & w, guide. 


Produced by National Film Board of © 


Canada and released through the Na- 
tional Council of Churches (Broadcasting 
and Film Commission), 1959. Available 
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from denominational and other BFC film 
libraries. Rental: $6.00. 

The Rev. Mr. Dawson is typical of many 
rural pastors today. Well educated and 
thoroughly dedicated, he nonetheless has 
misgivings over the often-apparent fruit- 
lessness of a static parish. When one of 
his members, a farmer and lifelong resi- 
dent of the area, asks Dawson to convince 
his only son to stay put rather than work 
in the city, the minister offers to talk 
with the boy, but makes no promises. In 
the consequent conversation, Dawson is 
caught short by the youth’s honest query 
if the former isn’t actually “just passing 
through” on his way to a larger, city 
church. To complicate the clergyman’s 
life even more, he receives a call from 
such a parish. As these story elements 
reach their conclusion, the son goes to the 
city and the pastor stays where he feels 
his present ministry must be. 

Such a story begs a multitude of ques- 
tions, sometimes only to leave most of 
them untouched, let alone unresolved. 
This production has an earthy atmosphere 
about it, yet it has little mental nourish- 
ment. The reasons for the son’s wanting 
to leave as well as those compelling the 
pastor to stay are satisfactory enough but 
many of the primary conflicts in today’s 
town and country areas are not explored. 
For example, the potential effects of the 
migration of rural population and the 
needs for rural congregations to adjust 
continually to the effects of migration are 
mentioned adequately. However, the 
major dilemmas caused by industrialized 
farming and other manifestations of ab- 
sentee ownership are not suggested, 
though their relevance is great. All this 
is said only to indicate how a “good” film 
might have been “great.” As a discussion 
stimulator with senior highs through 
adults, it is recommended; as a motiva- 
tion piece in terms of the vocation in 
town and country ministries, it is accept- 
able. 

(V-B-3; VI-D-1)+ 


Holidays 


Album of four 7” 78 rpm recordings. 
Produced by the United Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A. (Westminster Press: 
Geneva Records), 1958. Available from 
the producer and other denominational 
film libraries. Sale: $2.75. 

Intended for use with three-, four-, 
and five-year-olds, the album covers 
Christmas, New Year and Easter, Thanks- 
giving, Valentine Day, and “Birthdays.” 
Appropriate sound effects plus simple, 
often scriptural narration are woven be- 
tween major musical portions of each 
side. The songs selected are some which 
may be taught easily by the age levels 
in mind. 

While small bits of the total material 
may be too advanced for three-year-olds, 
the album is recommended as purposeful 
entertainment with kindergarteners. The 
effects, narratives, and music are well 
executed and the recordings indicate care 
in preparation of content as well as pro- 
duction. Transitions from one thing to 
another are a little abrupt but this ought 
not handicap effective use. Some may 
note, also, that the Easter side omits 
mention of the day’s explicitly Christian 


nature. Whether or not this is justified 

by one school of educational thought can- 

not be answered in these lines. 
(VI-A-5; IV-C-11)+ 


How to Make a Christmas Wreath 


17-frame filmstrip, b & w, captions, 
script, guide. Produced by Visual Edu- 
cation Consultants, 1956. Available from 
the producer, 2066 Helena St., Madison 4, 
Wisc. Sale: $3.50. 

The step-by-step process in fashioning 
attractive seasonal decorations from sim- 
ple and inexpensive materials is visual- 
ized with live photography. The pro- 
ducer’s target audience includes children 
and youth as well as their teachers. 

Though color would have enhanced the 
presentation, the piece goes about its job 
with clarity and simplicity. More de- 
tailed, close-up shots could have made 
it even better. Church school classes 
may not have the time for Sunday morn- 
ing use but any one of the number of 
other groups related could consider it for 
implications with crafts, family activities, 
etc. The evaluators deem the filmstrip 
acceptable for the instruction of older 
primaries through adults, including lead- 
ers and teachers. 

(X-D-8; VII-G)+ 


How to Make Christmas Dolls 


21-frame filmstrip, b & w, captions, 
script, guide. Produced by Visual Edu- 
cation Consultants, 1955. Available from 
the producer, 2066 Helena St., Madison 4, 
Wise. Sale: $3.50. 

Here are instructions for making your 
own creche figures from bottles, wire, 
papier mache, cloth, and paper. Ideas 
for using the figures are suggested along 
with the possibilities for individual crea- 
tive expression in making them. 

Although the person unskilled in this 
or any other craft may feel the need for 
more detailed instructions, the strength 
of this filmstrip lies in its clear general 
directions. The highlighting of personal 
creativity is a plus, also. Recommended 
as a motivational and instructional tool 
with primaries through junior highs in 
separate growpings, it carries the same 
rating for the same uses with primaries 
through adults in family workshops. Of 
course, this evaluation statement ap- 
plies also to leaders and teachers. 

(X-D-8; VII-G)+ 


Let’s Keep Christmas 


43-frame filmstrip, color, script, guide, 
with 3313 rpm recording. Produced by 
Society for Visual Education, 1958. Avail- 
able from denominational film libraries 
and other SVE dealers. Sale: $10.00. 

Peter Marshall’s sermon of the same 
title is read with visualization through 
paintings. The late clergyman’s thoughts 
include capturing the true spirit of 
Christmas or, better yet, letting that spirit 
capture us. 

There seems to be a felt need for 
such materials in some churches today. 
Whether or not this one fills the bill may 
be up to individual leaders. Three com- 
mittees viewed the filmstrip and con- 
curred on several points. No doubt, the 
piece will be popular. Marshall’s name 
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Here they are—the perfect audio-visual 
aids for Old Testament emphasis. Low, 
low cost—and quality as only Cathedral 
offers it. Each filmstrip has. comprehen- 
sive study manual—all records have 
automatic tone. Sets packed in beautiful 
new storage boxes. 


Dept. J-9 
2921 W. Alameda Ave. 
Burbank, Calif. 


Please rush new 1959-60 film and filmstrip catalogs and the 
name of my nearest authorized Cathedral Films distributor. 
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STORY OF THE PROPHETS - Inspiring new series of 
filmstrips and records. Set I: Frontiersmen of Faith; 
Amos, God’s Angry Man; Hosea; Micah; The Vision of 
Isaiah; Isaiah, Statesman for God. Set II: Jeremiah, the 
Reluctant Rebel; Ezekiel, Man of Visions; Prophet-Poet 
of the Exile; In the Fullness of Time. LIFE OF MOSES 
-Full-color photographs of exceptional quality in these 


7 filmstrips with new records faithfully portray this 
great life according to Bible text. Set includes A Baby 
Found, Moses Escapes to Midian, The Burning Bush, 
The Exodus, The Ten Commandments, The Taber- 
nacle, The Death of Moses and Aaron. THE LIFE OF 
JOSEPH - Five filmstrips of full-color photographs with 
records show the significant events in the life of Joseph 
in fascinating detail. Set includes Joseph Sold Into 
Egypt, From Palace to Prison, Joseph's Dreams Come 
True, Joseph Makes Himself Known, The Family 
Reunited. NEW! Just released: TALES OF JIMINY 
CRICKET, PART I-6 filmstrips and 3 records in which 
Bible-centered truths can be emphasized with beloved 
Walt Disney characters. 
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i] 
and down-to-earth messages are mean- 
ingful to many Christians. This treat- 
ment of one message, however, leaves 
something to be desired. At times the 
narrator is speaking of Christmas’ real 
meanings while the visuals feature Santa 
Claus and decorations. It is dubious that 
most viewers will pick up possible posi- 
tive meanings from what might be pur- 
poseful antithesis. Instead, audio and 
visual will only fail to blend. One minor 
addition before looking at the good points: 
the wise men are shown at the manger 
and such conflict with biblical scholarship 
should be noted. On the other hand, the 
narrator’s interpretation is warm without 
becoming overly sentimental. Musical 
backgrounds are unobtrusive, and the 
visuals are simple and colorful enough to 
hold general interest. With careful util- 
ization, the possibilities in the material 
make it recommended for inspirational 
entertainment, acceptable for inspiration 
alone with junior highs through adults. 
(VI-A-5)7 


A Puppy for Christmas 


36-frame filmstrip, color, script, .guide, 
with 334% rpm recording. Produced by 
Society for Visual Education, 1958. Avail- 
able from denominational film libraries 
and other SVE dealers. Sale: $8.00. 

Johnny happily finds a puppy under 
‘his Christmas tree and, after letting 
everyone in a two-mile radius know how 
he feels about his new friend, follows his 
father’s suggestions for taking care of it. 
He builds a bed, sees to it that the pup 
eats properly, and lets it sleep in his room 
when the animal becomes lonely in an- 
other room. 

A teacher’s ingenuity could elicit a 
number of learning experiences from the 
idea of responsibility to that of sharing. 
Full of natural appeal for the younger 
set, the strip nonetheless incluGes nothing 
of Christmas’ essential significance. Two 
minor points of caution: having the 
puppy in a wrapped box and using a boy 
whose apparent age conflicts with his 
ability to read an animal care manual. 
The continuity is well-paced, however, 
and other technical qualities are good. 
Recommended as entertainment with 
teaching possibilities for kindergarteners 
and primaries, it is acceptable for the 
same ages as a straight instructive piece. 

(VI-B-8)+ 


Report from Africa 


Two 55-minute motion pictures, b & w, 
guides. Produced by CBS-Television and 
released through McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
(Text-film Dept.), 1956. Available from 
some university and other educational 
film libraries. Rental rates will vary. 

Part I explores contemporary condi- 
tions and freedom surges in the Belgian 
Congo, Gold Coast, Kenya, Liberia, 
Rhodesia, and Union of South Africa. 
Part II does a similar job on Algeria, 
Egypt, Ethiopia, Libya; Morocco, and the 
Sudan with interviews of six leaders and 
glimpses of Point Four efforts on the 
continent. Both films are from Edward 
R. Murrow’s “See It Now” series. 

Trying to cover half a continent in less 
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are easy 
to use! 


Christmas programs in your church will be-greatly enriched with 
these colorful, inspirational filmstrips. The true message of Christmas 
is presented in many new and effective ways. Filmstrips for all 

ages, in beautiful color, with sound, and SO EASY TO USE, 


WHEN JESUS WAS BORN (Kindergarten) 


Four Bible stories about the birth and boyhood 

of Jesus, simply and beautifully told for 

small children. 

4 filmstrips in color, with records . . . $19.50 


WHERE JESUS WAS BORN (Primary) 
LAND OF JESUS BIRTH (Junior) 


Two filmstrips photographed in color in 

Palestine, for use with boys and girls, showing 

the land and customs of Jesus’ birthplace. 

Each filmstrip in color, $5.25 . . Record, $2.00 


STORIES ABOUT OUR CHRISTMAS CAROLS 
STORIES ABOUT OUR CHRISTMAS TRADITIONS 


Two helpful filmstrips portraying the fascinating 
history of our Christmas hymns and carols, 

and stories about the many traditions that 
surround us at Christmas. 

Each filmstrip, in color, with record . +« $10.00 


THE CHRISTMAS RIDDLE 

A PONY FOR CHRISTMAS 

Two delightful, modern-day stories, using 
live-action photography, that will charm 

the entire family. 

Each filmstrip, in color, with record . « $10.00 


Yes, a truly Merry Christmas season is yours 
with FAMILY FILMSTRIPS. 


See your nearest Family Filmstrips dealér, 
or write for information. 
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than an hour presents its problems and 
leads to weaknesses, but the films’ ob- 
jective is not so much to offer cameos of 
separate countries as it is to document 
the swiftly changing complexion of all 
Africa. A few years have passed since 
CBS made these materials and while 
some items are out-of-date today most 
of them are all too enduring. Curious 
yet sensitive, Murrow comes through 
with his usual workmanlike reporting 
job and the summaries at the end of each 
part are most incisive. Thus, the two 
films are recommended for the instruc- 
tive discussion stimulation of senior highs 
through adults, though Part I deals with 
more formal mission “fields” than Part II. 
(VIII-I; C)+ 


Star of Bethlehem 


13-minute motion picture, color. Pro- 
duced by Primrose Productions and re- 
leased by Cathedral Films, 1958. Avail- 
able from denominational and other 
Cathedral film libraries. Rental: $8.00. 

Black, cut-out silhouettes in animation 
against a static background visualize the 
Christmas story read from the Gospels. 
It opens with the trip to Bethlehem and 
closes with the visit of the wise men. 

There is always some new technique 
under the sun. Unfortunately, the one 
introduced here soon loses its novelty. 
After four or five minutes, the evaluators 
found themselves restless and convinced 
that though the art form might be inter- 
esting to children, the film’s relative 
length limits its use with its optimum age 
levels. Teachers would want to study the 
film carefully in order to separate fact 
from fiction in the narrative. Any “might- 
have-been” elements of a _ rewritten 
biblical story are not necessarily out of 
order, but group and leader should be 
aware of any such distinctions. The film 
can be recommended for the entertain- 
ment of primaries through adults, accept- 
able for the instruction of primaries and 
juniors. 

(II-A-1)+ 


Stories about Our Christmas Carols 


56-frame filmstrip, color, script, guide, 
with 3314 rpm recording. Produced by 
Family Films (Family Filmstrips), 1958. 
Available from denominational film li- 
braries and other Family dealers. Sale: 
$10.00. 

An introductory sequence traces the 
development of this seasonal music form 
from its beginnings almost 2000 years ago. 
Then, the stories behind four carols are 
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told, with “sing-along” frames for each: 
“Away in a Manger,” “We Three Kings 
of Orient Are,” “O Come All Ye Faith- 
ful,” and “Silent Night.” 

Inviting some amount of active viewer 
participation, the material is recom- 
mended as instructive entertainment for 
juniors through adults. Because of its 
swift historical sweep and consequent 
oversimplication at points, teachers would 
be wise to supplement carefully if using 
it in aclassroom. Artwork is uncluttered 
and colorful, narration is pleasant with- 
out being patronizing. Transitions from 
carol to carol are smooth and the whole 
approach is light yet appropriate. 

(VI-A-5; IV-A)+ 


Stories about Our 
Christmas Traditions 


54-frame filmstrip, color, script, guide, 
with 3313 rpm recording. Produced by 
Family Films (Family Filmstrips), 1958. 
Available from denominational film li- 
braries and other Family dealers. Sale: 
$10.00. 

As a present-day family prepares for 
its celebration of Christmas, the film- 
strip shares the origins of many holiday 
customs. Among them are the Christmas 
tree and decorations, evergreens, candles, 
holly, mistletoe, poinsettias, gifts, yule 
log, and creche. 

A good deal of interesting information 
not covered in most other related audio- 


visuals is treated, with the communica- ~ 


tive burden resting primarily on the 
audio rather than visual. Nonetheless, 
the script’s absence of great detail en- 
hances utilization possibilities with chil- 
dren, and the artwork should appeal to 
them, too. The recorded narration moves 
rather fast for the youngest minds but 
the total material interprets its subject 
clearly and adequately. It is recom- 
mended for the instructive entertainment 
of primaries through junior highs as well 
as family groups. 
(VI-A-5; IV-A)+ 


Strange Gift 


50-frame filmstrip, color, script, guide, 
with 33% rpm recording. Produced by 
Society for Visual Education, 1957. Avail- 
able from denominational film libraries 
and other SVE dealers. Sale: $10.00. 

Drawing a fictional tale from a scrip- 
tural truth, the production visualizes how 
a “Great Angel” gave the Christ child the 
gifts of light, song, and love, and how 
the “Little Angel” was given a small but 
strange gift for a baby. The narrative 
describes how this small angel learned 
the profoundness of Jesus’ coming life 
and ministry. 

While it has implications for Easter as 
well as Christmas, the filmstrip failed to 
elicit favorable reactions from any of 
three evaluating committees. The story- 
line involves insights too advanced for 
younger viewers; adults might well prefer 
the subject matter in more sophisticated 
art forms. The accent on angelology is 
not compatible with all theological posi- 
tions either. Unfortunately, the material 
has limited use as a discussion stimulator 


with adults and is not recommended for f 
children and youth. 
(VI-A-5)+ 


We See His Light 


33-frame filmstrip, color, script, guide. 
Produced by the Lutheran Church— 
Missouri Synod (Concordia Films), 1958. 
Available from some denominational film | 
libraries and other Concordia dealers. 
Sale: $5.00. 

Here is another seasonal material with 
built-in participation opportunities. It 
stresses how Jesus’ light, made known at 
Bethlehem, can brighten contemporary 
homes with God’s promises of hope, joy, 
and peace. 

Congregations holding to the theolog- 
ical views of the producing denomination 
will find this more useful than will 
others. The strictly literal interpretation 
of scriptural contents carries over into © 
the visuals as well as the script, with | 
scenes such as the large hand of God 
holding in it a tiny baby. Certain frames 
are well executed, however, and the piece © 


probably will do its intended job with its 


intended. audiences. Acceptable as a 
worship aid with juniors in these circles, 
it is limited for such use and ages in other 
communions. 

(VI-A-5)+ 


When Jesus Was Born series 


Four filmstrips, color, scripts, guides, 
with two 33143 rpm recordings (two titles 
to a record). Produced by Family Films 
(Family Filmstrips), 1958. Available from 
denominational film libraries and other 
Family dealers. Sale: $19.50 complete, 
$5.25 each filmstrip, $2.00 each record. 

Jesus Is Born (20 frames) tells the Na- 
tivity story as it is found in Luke 2:1-7. 

The Shepherds’ Visit (22 frames) fol- 
lows Luke’s account of the angelic an- 
nouncement through their arrival. 

The Wise Men Bring Gifts (24 frames) 
adapts the narrative of Matthew 2:1-11. 

Growing Up in Nazareth (21 frames) 
considers what the Bible shares of Jesus’ 
boyhood in Luke 2:39-41 and 51-52. 

Various committees have varying eval- 
uations on these materials. Much of this 
is no doubt due to the variety of educa- 
tional viewpoints found among Christian 
educators. The producer should be com- 
mended (among others) for devoting at- 
tention to projected pieces for kinder- 
garteners. Precisely how these young 
viewers respond to learning situations in 
which such are used can be only the- 
orized. The relative length of each strip 
is about right for this age level; the art- 
work is generally uncluttered. However, 
certain adult faces are drawn with what 
appeared to the evaluators as a rather 
grotesque look. The narration features 
simple scripting vocabulary yet lacks any 
significant degree of empathy for view- 
ers. “Jesus Is Born” does the best over- 
all job and is recommended for the in- 
struction of kindergarteners. The other 
three fail to add much to the available 
materials on the subject and are ac- 
ceptable for the same use and age level. 

(II-A-1)+ 


Special offer on AVRG, 4th Edition, only $5.00. See footnote, page 23. 
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Kies Resources 


for November 


Primary 
Department 


by Marian Claassen FRANZ* 


THEME FOR NOVEMBER: 
Giving Thanks by Sharing 


For the Leader 


True thankfulness stems from the reali- 
zation that all we have comes from the 
hand of God. Although we have “earned” 
it, we have no more “right” to our ma- 
terial abundance than those of our world 
who are poor, hungry, and sick, and have 
not had the opportunity to earn. It is 
not the Christian manner merely to give 
verbal thanks to God and stop there. 
Out of true thankfulness comes a desire 
to share. 

The worship services for this month 
should help the children understand that 
they may show thankfulness to God by 
sharing with others, thereby awakening 
in them.a desire to do likewise and help- 
ing them find the opportunity. The climax 
for the month is reached on the Sunday 
when the gift which the children bring 
will be dedicated and sent on its way. 
This may be a gift of food, money, cloth- 
ing, etc.; and may be sent overseas 
through a relief agency, or to a person 
or institution in the community. Lead 
the children to realize that, as they share 
with other members of God’s family, 
they are continuing the work of “Jesus 
of Nazareth who went about doing good.” 
“-Tis not what we give, but what we 

share, 

For the gift without the giver is bare; 

He who gives himself with his alms feeds 
three: 

Himself, his hungering neighbor, and 
me. 


RESOURCES: ; 
Relief agencies will be happy to supply 


*Church School Superintendent, Wood- 
lawn Mennonite Church, Chicago; curricu- 
lum writer, General Conference Mennon- 
ite Church. 
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you with information about projects for 
children, and with helpful stories, pic- 
tures, and activities to accompany them. 
Write to either of the following inter- 
denominational relief agencies: Church 
World Service,’ or to the United States 
Committee for UNICEF (P.O. Box 1704, 
Church Street station, New York 8), or 
to your denominational headquarters. 

Filmstrips that will help to develop 
this month’s services are: 

The Travelin’ Man. Tells how the 
money the children give for overseas 
relief sends food, clothing, medicine, etc. 
to needy children all over the world. 
$3.00. Order from Christian Rural Over- 
seas Program.’ 

A Birthday Cake for Rima. A displaced 
Jordanian girl who doesn’t have enough 
food even for a birthday cake receives 
relief help. It shows» how children can 
carry on acts of kindness in the land 
where Jesus lived. $3.00. Order from 
Christian Rural Overseas Program.’ 

A Gift from Japan. If you want to em- 
phasize that children of other countries 
also share with us, this filmstrip of 
drawings from Japanese children will 
help. $3.00. Order from Audio-Visual 
Library, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York 
10, N.Y. 

Hymns are taken from Hymns _ for 
Primary Worship’ 


1. Planning to Share 


Worsuip SETTING: Picture of Jesus help- 
ing someone. 


Scripture: II Corinthians 9:7 


Sones: “Thy work, O God, needs many 


hands,” “Friends of Jesus must be 
kind” 
PRESENTATION: 


You may wish to use one of the above 
filmstrips to launch your special Thanks- 
giving offering or you may wish to tell 
a story regarding the person or persons 
with whom you choose to share. 

Give the children a voice in the selec- 
tion of their project. Make certain that 
each understands clearly the purpose for 
which the gift is given. Avoid vague and 
inaccurate generalities, such as “the 
poor” and “people far away.” Try to make 
clear the specific need in terms that 
children. can understand: milk, shoes, a 
toy. 

Plan for every child to have a part 
in the enterprise. It may be helping to 
earn money for the purchase or mailing 
of a gift, helping with the shopping, col- 
lecting gifts in kind, helping to wrap 
and mail the package, or writing a letter 
about it. If you plan to use the worship 
period on Thanksgiving Sunday to de- 
liver the gift to some local recipient, you 
may wish to plan a short program to ac- 
company the giving. 

Discuss why it is that we like to give 
at Thanksgiving time: because we wish 
to show our gratitude and thanks to God. 
Emphasize sharing with friends, rather 
than merely giving out of our plenty. 


Prayer: Include in your prayer thanks 
for Jesus, who went about helping 
people, concern for those who need 
help, and a request for God’s guidance 
in this project. 


1From “The Vision of Sir Launfal,”’ by 
James Russell Lowell. 

"Hymns for Primary Worship, Westmin- 
ster or Judson Press. 


2. Gifts from God 


Worsurp Settine: Stalks of wheat or other 
grain, seeds, a Bible, a card with the 
words “Gifts from God.” 


Sones: “See the farmer sow the seed,” 
“Back of the loaf,’ “To God who gives 
us daily bread”’ 


ScripturE: Luke 11:13 
SToryY: 
THANK Gop For BREAD 


“T am hungry,” said John. “I will ask 
the baker for some bread to eat.” 

“Mr. Baker, will you please give me 
some bread?” asked John. 

“T will give you some bread,” said the 
baker, “but first I must have some flour 
to make the bread.” So John went to the 
mill, where the men were grinding wheat 
into flour. “Mr. Miller,’ he asked, “May 
I have some flour to make some bread?” 

“I will give you some flour,” said the 
miller, “but first I must have some grains 
of wheat to grind into flour.” So John 
went to the farmer. 

“Mr. Farmer, may I have some grains 
of wheat so the miller can grind them 
into flour, so the baker can bake some 
bread for me to eat?” 

“T will give you some grains of wheat,” 
said the farmer, “but first they must grow 
on the green plants in the wheat field.” 

“Mr. Wheat Plant,” said John bending 
over very near to one of the plants 
in the wheat field, “may I have some 
grains of wheat so the miller can grind 
them into flour, so the baker can bake 
some bread for me to eat?” 

“T will give you some grains of wheat,” 
said the wheat plant, “but first you must 
wait for God to make them grow on me.” 

“How does God make you grow?” John 
wondered. 

“I really don’t understand very much 
about it,” said the wheat plant thought- 
fully, “but I'll tell you as much as I 
know.” 

“Once upon a time,” began the wheat 
plant trying to remember, “I was only a 
tiny grain of wheat. One warm day the 
farmer put me into the ground right 
here.” And with his long leaf hand he 
pointed down to the exact spot where 
he was standing. “Then the farmer 
covered me with some of this soft earth.” 

“Did the farmer make the earth?” 
asked John. 

“Oh, by all means no,’ said the wheat 
plant. “God made the earth. I thought 
you knew that. The farmer only covered 
me with some of it. : 

“Well, to go on with my story, God 
made the warm sun shine down and 
sent rain to give me food. I felt myself 
grow fatter and fatter. Then something 
happened! White roots grew down from 
me farther into the earth to find more 
food. Green leaves grew up from me so 
high that now I can wave them in the 
air. See?” 

“But I don’t see any grains of wheat 
for my bread!” said John, remembering 
that he was still hungry. 

“I was just coming to that part,” said 
the wheat plant. “Do you see my head 
right here? If you come here every day 
you'll see small soft grains of wheat, 
each in its own blanket, grow into big 
and hard grains of wheat. When they’re 
ripe, ’m going to drop some of them 
back to the earth so that I can grow all 
over again. But God always gives me 
so many grains of wheat that I won't 
need them all. I’ll have plenty to share 
with you, and you may have some for 
your bread.” 

“Thank you,” said John. 
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IF TEACHING 
IS YOUR JOB 


John L. Lobingier 


A readable and helpful guide to 
church school teaching which 
comes out of years of practical 
experience. $2.50 


THE BETTER 
CHURCH SCHOOL 


John L. Lobingier 


Sound educational procedures 
for effective administration and 
improvement in the church 
school. Rich in ideas and sug- 
gestions. $2.00 


RELIGIOUS LIVING 
WITH NURSERY 


CHILDREN 
In Church and Home 


Phoebe M. Anderson 


How to understand nursery 
children, plan for them in the 
program of the church, and help 
them grow toward Christian 
maturity. $2.50 


ACTIVITIES IN 
CHILD EDUCATION 


Elizabeth Miller Lobingier 


Helps the teacher—and pupil— 
to be at home in the use of 
many creative activities. Illus- 
trated. $3.50 


CREATIVE 
ACTIVITIES 


Rebecca Rice 


An outstanding guide on what 
to do and how to do it. Com- 
plete directions and many illus- 
trations. $3.50 


At your bookstore 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


Boston 8, Mass. 
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“Oh, don’t thank me,” said the wheat 
plant. “Thank God. He makes me grow.” 

One day when the wheat was finally 
ripe, John took a handful of grains. 
“Thank you, Mr. Farmer, for the wheat,” 
he said. 

“Oh, don’t thank me,” said the farmer. 
“Thank God. He sends the rain and sun- 
shine.” 

The miller ground the wheat into flour. 
“Thank you, Mr. Miller, for the flour,” 
said John. 

“Oh, don’t thank me,” said the miller. 
“Thank God. He makes the wheat.” 

John gave the flour to the baker, who 
baked it into a loaf of warm, brown, 
sweet-smelling bread. “Thank you, Mr. 
Baker, for the bread,” said John. 

“Oh, don’t thank me,” said the baker, 
“Thank God for bread!” 

John ran home to'share the bread with 
his family. They bowed their heads and 
said, “Thank you God, for bread.” 


Prayer: “Dear God, we thank thee for 
all the good gifts which you give us. 
Help us to share them with others.” 


3. Sharing God’s Gifts 


ScRIPTURE: 

Nehemiah 8:10. Explain that at a 
Thanksgiving long ago the people were 
happy and wanted to give their thanks 
to God. The minister told them, “Have 
a big feast and a good time on Thanks- 
giving Day, but do not forget those who 
do not have enough. Share some of your 
good things with them.” Follow with a 
discussion of your own Thanksgiving 
sharing plans. : 

Litany or THANKSGIVING: 

A prayer is more meaningful if the 
thoughts in it are the children’s own. 
Let the children choose from several 
responses, e.g., “We give thee thanks, -O 
God” or “O give thanks to the Lord.” 
Write their choice on the board. Now ask 
them to suggest things for which they 
are thankful and list these alternately 
with the response. The litany might go 
something like this: 

“For our homes, and parents who 
love us, 

We give thee thanks, O God. 

For all your gifts which we can 
share, 

We give thee thanks, O God.” 


You may wish to make up a simple tune 
and let the children sing the response. 
Keep the litany and use it several times 
during the month. 
STorY: 

THe Magic Suit 


To Ahmed, the day started like any 
other day in the refugee camp where he 
lived. He dressed in the same ragged 
jacket and patched pants, ate the same 
thin gruel for breakfast, went to school 
as usual. 

But Ahmed soon found it was an 
extra-special kind of day when Miss 
Fawzi, the teacher, told him and his 
classmates that a shipment of clothing 
had arrived from the American churches. 

“Tell your families,” she said, “to come 
to the ‘choosing’ tomorrow to pick out 
what they need.” 

Ahmed rushed home to tell the good 
news, but his steps lagged as he thought 
of his father, Mahmoud. After living 
eight years in the dreary camp, Mahmoud 
had lost all hope. He could not forget 
the nice house and the print shop he had 
been forced to leave behind in Palestine. 
He had become sorrowful and silent, un- 
willing to face old friends. What if he 


i 


4) 


were even unwilling to go to the “choos- | 
ing,” thought Ahmed. 

At home when he told his news, Sara, — 
his little sister, cried, “I want a red 
jacket!” 

Ahmed’s mother looked thoughtful. 
“The head of the house should choose,” 
she said. 

But Ahmed’s father did not look up. 
His mother looked at Ahmed. “You will 
have to choose for the family,” she said. | 

Next morning, wating in line, Ahmed © 
thought of what he must get—a jacket 
for Sara, a warm dress for Mother, a 
suit for Father. And, oh, if there were 
only a good pair of pants, he thought, 
rubbing his hands over the patches which 
seemed to be everywhere. 

At the “choosing” the clothing was 
neatly arranged on benches. There wes 
no red jacket. But Ahmed found a warm | 
blue coat for Sara, a dress for his 
mother, and a good, brown woolen suit— _ 
coat, pants and even a vest—that would 
be fine for Father. And a wonderful pair — 
of boy’s pants without a single patch! | 

The man in charge smiled at him but | 
sadly shook his head. “If you want that 
fine woolen suit for your father, that’s 
all you can take,” he said. “We have + 
only a few men’s suits. A family that | 
gets-one can take nothing else.” ‘ 

Ahmed’s heart fell. He looked at the | 


clothes in his arms—especially at the 


suit. With it, his father might forget his 
sorrow. If he had decent clothes he might © 
be able to find a job and earn money for 
things the family needed so badly. 
Ahmed put back the coat. He put back © 
the dress, and he put back the trousers 
without patches. Hugging the suit to him, 
he said, “I want the whole suit for my | 
father.” { 
Met at the door by his mother, he ex- — 
plained his choice to her. She smiled, 
“You did right, my son.” : 
But when Mahmoud learned about it, © 
he became very angry. “How could you ~ 
choose something for me and leave your ~ 
mother and sister with nothing?” 
But when Mahmoud realized they all 


felt he should have it, a great change — 


came over him. He tried on the suit. 
Now he was not ashamed to see his 
friends. When he met them, he said 
proudly, “My son chose this for me.” 

Mahmoud soon found a job, and with 
part of his first pay he bought enough 
woolen goods to make Ahmed:a pair of 
trousers. “Because,” he said, “it does not 
befit the ‘second man’ in the family to 
wear trousers made mostly of patches.” 

And so it was that a suit from America 
became a “magic suit” which brought 
new courage to a family which had 
almost given up hope. 

—From Church World Service 

PRAYER (May be sung or spoken): “We 

thank thee, God our Father’ 


4, “Father, Bless the Gifts” 


Worsuir Sertinc: A gift which is being 
dedicated; a picture of recipients, or 
of Jesus blessing the children. 

Sones: “Thy work, O God, needs many 
hands,” “We thank Thee God our 
Father.” 

Lirany: Use litany which the children 
composed last Sunday. 

Story: 

GIFTs FOR JESUS 
There was once a man who was thank- 


ful for his little house and for his one old 
coat and for the food he had to eat. He 
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sang “thank you” songs and he prayed 
“thank you” prayers, but he wanted to 
do something else to show God he was 
thankful. He wanted to do something for 
Jesus. What could he do? 

Before long he heard a baby crying 
outside. The baby was cold, so he 
wrapped it in his coat. He invited two 
hungry children to come and share his 
soup. He visited some people in hospitals 
and cheered some people who were 
lonely. 

Suddenly the man remembered that 
he wanted to do something kind for 
Jesus, but he had been so busy all day 
that he had forgotten. Then he read 
something from the Bible that Jesus said 
about doing things for others, and a 
happy feeling came to him. This is what 
he read: (read Matthew 25:25, 26, 40). 

Then the man knew that he had done 
something for Jesus, for every time you 
share with someone or make someone 
happy, you are doing it for Jesus. 

Sone LEADER: : 

“There are many ways to show God 
we are thankful. Can you think of some 
of them?” (Mention singing, praying, and 
sharing.) 

“The gift we want to share is here 
today. We have brought the things [or 
money], we have put them in a box, and 
we have wrapped the box. Now before 
we send [or take] the gift, we want to 
do one more thing. We would like to ask 


God to help our gift make others happy.”: 


DEDICATORY PRAYER: 

{Let the children suggest items for the 
‘dedicatory prayer, such as asking God 
to watch over the gift as it travels. Be 
sure to include their own expressions.) 

“Dear God, we have come today to 
give you our thanks. We want to say 
thank you by sharing this gift which we 
have brought. Take our gift to help make 
— happy, and help them to worship 

ee.” 


(Conclude by singing prayerfully: ) 
“Father, bless the gifts we bring Thee, 
Give them something good to do; 

May they help someone to love Thee; 
Father, may we love Thee, too. Amen.” 


5. Be Thankful unto Him 


(Note: Since this is the first Sunday 
of Advent, you may wish to light the 
first Advent candle.) 


Sones: See index of your children’s 
hymnal for songs about the Bible 


Scriprure: Psalm 100 


ScripTuRE INTERPRETATION: 

“Hundreds of years ago there lived in 
the land of Palestine a shepherd boy. 
When he grew up he became king. Do 
you know his name? (David) 

“The story in our Bible tells us that 
David was a great singer and that he 
could make music on his harp. He made 
so many songs that later, when the people 
collected all of them, they weren’t sure 
just which of the songs he had written. 
But whenever they heard one that was 
especially beautiful, they said, ‘This must 
be-a Psalm of David.’ 

“IT have my Bible open to one of the 
Psalms of David. It is a song of thanks- 
giving. David wanted the people to have 
a thanksgiving song to sing when they 
went to their tent church. 

“I think that when David wrote this 
song he must have thought, ‘God loves 
us and wants us to be joyful.’ And so 
he sang, ‘Make a joyful noise unto the 
Lord all ye lands.’ He must have said it 
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over and over to himself.” (Let the chil- 
dren repeat it with you.) 

“Then David thought, ‘Since God is 
always doing things for us, we should 
do-things for him. We should serve him 
with gladness.’ So he put that into his 
song.” (Read verses 1 and 2a, then let 
the children repeat it with you.) 

“Then David thought, ‘If we are joyful 
and glad, we should sing for God. We 
should come to his house, come before 
his presence with singing.’ Now his song 
sounded like this: . .. (Read verses 1 
and 2). 

“But David’s song was not yet finished. 
He wanted the people to remember that 
God had made them and was always 
taking care of them. In their land were 
many shepherds. The people all knew 
how carefully and lovingly a shepherd 
cares for his sheep, so David reminded 


them that God is loving and tender like a 
shepherd. He put that into his song.” 
(Read verses 3 and 4.) 

“Whenever the people were especially 
thankful for things God had done for 
them, they went marching up the hill to 
their church, singing this thanksgiving 
song.” 

RuyTHM Sone: 

“Enter into his gates,” or put any phrase 
from the Psalm to music. As the children 
sing it, let them march around the room, 
pretending they are the ancient Hebrews 
as they go to their church, singing their 
thanksgiving song. 

“Come before his presence with sing- 
ing” by allowing the children to choose 
other songs. 


Prayer: Express thanks for the songs 
which David wrote and for the Bible 
which tells us about them. 
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Junior Department 


by Meta Ruth FERGUSON* 


THEME FOR NOVEMBER: 
Let Us Give Thanks 


For the Leader 


There are many beautiful hymns which 
are especially appropriate for the Thanks- 
giving season. How many of these you 
will use will depend on how many are 
already known to your boys and girls, 
and on the opportunities outside the 
worship time for learning new hymns. 
Certainly some of the old traditional 
Thanksgiving hymns should be used, as 
well as some of the delightful newer 
ones. 

The hymns suggested for this month, 
chosen from Hymns for Junior Worship 
(Wesminster or Judson Press) and Sing- 
ing Worship (Abingdon Press) are 
especially related to specific themes. 
However, you may prefer to use fewer 
hymns and to sing those few more fre- 
quently. : 

If a processional hymn is desired, or 
a theme song which is used throughout 
the month, you might select “We thy 
people praise thee,’ “Joyful, joyful, we 
adore thee,” or “With happy voices sing- 
ing.” “We give thee but thine own” 
would be an appropriate offering hymn 
this month. 

Plan ahead of time if-a special Thanks- 
giving gift is to be brought. It might be 
appropriate on the third Sunday, when 
consideration is being given to the har- 
vest festival. in England, to decide to 
bring harvest gifts for Thanksgiving 
Sunday. 


1. An Ancient Thanksgiving 
Festival 


Worsuip Sertine: A picture showing chil- 
dren, either in Bible or modern times, 
helping to build a booth; or an arrange- 
ment of harvest fruits and vegetables. 


PROCESSIONAL Hymn: See “For the 


Leader,” above. 
Catt To WorsHie: Psalm 95:1,2,3a 
Hymn: “The God of Abraham praise” 


Leaver: “The Feast of Booths” 

“This month we will be thinking about 
the way Thanksgiving has been cele- 
brated at various times and places, and 
about some of the many reasons we have 
for giving thanks to God. 

“The hymn we have just sung is an 
old one which has been sung by Jewish 
people in their worship for many hun- 
dreds of years. Today we will think about 
how Jews have celebrated a thanksgiving 
festival at harvest time since long before 
Jesus’ birth. 

“The Book of Leviticus is a record of 
old Hebrew laws, many of which were 
given during the time of Moses. It tells 
about the harvest festival of thanksgiving 
which is called the Feast of Booths or 
Succoth. This eight-day festival period 
was a happy time for everyone, as they 
rejoiced over their harvest. It occurred 
during our month of October. A booth 
was built of leafy branches from trees, 
decorated with vegetables and fruits, so 
that it was very attractive. The branches 
forming the roof were placed far enough 
apart so that the stars could be seen 
between them, at night, to emphasize 
that the booth was only a temporary 
shelter. 

“This celebration was observed in this 
special way for two reasons. One was to 
remind the Jewish people that they had 
lived in temporary, tentlike huts like 
these during their travels from Egypt 
to Palestine through the wilderness, and 
of how God had led and protected them 
during that time. The other reason was 
to celebrate the harvest, to recognize that 
it was God who made the harvest pos- 
sible, and to thank him. 

“Children always enjoyed this feast 
time. They helped to build the booths 
by tying the fruits and vegetables to the 
branches. They thought it was fun to 
live in these tiny booths. 


*Director of Leadership Education and 
Weekday Church Schools, Church Federa- 
tion of Greater Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Temperance Lesson 
November 8, 1959 


Based on Uniform Lesson Oufline 


“SUPREME ALLEGIANCE 
TO GOD" 


(Lesson Leafiet for all age groups) 
90c per 100; 50c per 50; 10e singly 


PRIMARY HELPS 


God's Bottles 
40c per 100; 25c per 50; 10e singly 


JUNIOR HELPS 


Unanimous Verdict 
40c per 100; 25c per 50; 10¢ singly 


INTERMEDIATE-SENIOR 
Crossroads 
60c per 100; 35¢ per 50; 10c singly 
Which Do You Choose 


(Mrs. Glen Hays) Free copy from 
sas Int. Group R. 1, Box 154, Rolla, 
0. 


YOUNG PEOPLE-ADULT 
Building the Spiritual Basis (Tooze) 
60c per 100; 85¢ per 50; 10c singly 
How Much is Moderate (playlet) 
15¢ for 4 copies; 10c singly 
Alcohol and Habit-Forming Drugs 
(Standard Junior Text Book) $1.50 


NATIONAL WCTU 
Dept. IJR Evanston, Ill. 


How do they celebrate 


Christmas in lran? 
in Peru? in the Ukraine ? 


of the earth— 
e three young 
worshipping 


From the four corners 
from Abyssinia, wher 

lash whips over 
neice to New Zealand, pie 
Christmas time sees families Seated 
out on their summer gpcanoree 
from 66 different countries, here ee 
delightful and informative ease 
of the strange and wonderfu bee 
in which the world celebrates 


birth of the Lord. 


| Christmas Customs 
Around the World 


By HERBERT W. WERNECKE, 
author of Christmas Songs and Their St 
$3.50, now at your bookstore 
THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 
Philadelphia 7 


ories 


“The Feast of Booths is still celebrated 
by Jewish people today. Sometimes 
families build their own booths, as was 
done in Bible times. Sometimes a large 
booth is built in the temple for the entire 
congregation. Children still help to deco- 
rate the booths.” 

If this subject has been studied re- 
cently, so that the facts about the Feast 
of Booths are known, the boys.and girls 
might build a small booth, as a part of 
the worship setting, during the service. 
It would be important for each boy and 
girl to know ahead of time what con- 
tribution he is to make toward the booth 
and also what brief statement he should 
make about the branch or the fruit, or 
whatever he is adding. A reverent atti- 
tude should be maintained. If one class 
or interest group has been studying this 
subject, it might share its findings with 
the entire department. 

Another way this’ might be presented 
would be through the use of the filmstrip 
Thanksgiving with Jesus, prepared by 
the Society for Visual Education, and 
available from denominational film 
libraries and Religious Film Libraries. 
SCRIPTURE (read by a junior): Psalm 

65:9-13. Introduce this with a state- 

ment that this psalm was often used 

as a part of the celebration of the 

Feast of the Booths. 

Hymn: “We plow the fields and scatter” 

OFFERING: Offertory, followed by the re- 
sponse, “We give thee but thine own” 

PraYER: Numbers 6:24-26 may be used 
in unison if it is known by the group; 
otherwise recited by the leader. 


2. The Pilgrims’ Thanksgiving 
WorsuHip SETTING: 


An attractive arrangement of ears of 
corn. Or an appropriate picture of the 
Pilgrims. One is Boughton’s “Pilgrims 
Going to Worship,” available from Artext 
Prints, Inc., Westport, Connecticut. 
(Large size, $4.00; small size, 50¢.) 
Another is Frederic Chapman’s “Pilgrim’s 
Strength.” (One of the picture series for 
the Intermediate Closely Graded Lessons, 
Methodist Publishing House, Nashville, 
Tennessee. ) 

PRELUDE: “Come, ye thankful people, 
come” 

Catt To Worsuip: Psalm 126:3, KJV 

Hymn: “Come ye thankful people, come” 

Tak: “The Pilgrims Thank God” 

The story of the first Thanksgiving in 
America has been told over and over. 
However, we would feel that something 
were lacking if we did not think of it 
each year. Let us keep in mind that the 
Pilgrim Fathers came to America because 
they had been denied the freedom to 
worship God as their conscience told 
them to. 

The Pilgrims spent the first Sunday 
after reaching Plymouth on board the 
Mayflower in prayer and meditation and 
thanksgiving for their safe trip. Worship 
was a regular part of their life. However, 
after their first harvest had been gathered 
they decided it was time for a special 
holiday to be set apart for thanksgiving. 
One of them, writing in his diary, said 
that this was done so that all might “in 
a more special manner rejoice together.” 

The Pilgrims were thankful not only 
for their harvest but also for their Indian 
friends, and for the fact that there was 
no serious sickness among them at the 
time. They invited some of their Indian 


friends to the feast, which lasted for three 
days. 

You may think that the Pilgrims must 
have raised a “bumper crop” that year, 
but this was not the case. In fact, the 
harvest had been disappointing, since 
only the corn which the Indians had 
taught them to grow, had yielded well.’ 
Yet even though they had hoped for 
much more, the Pilgrims were grateful 
to God for what they did have. We can 
learn a lesson from them, for there are 
always some things to be thankful for, 
even though we may be disappointed in 
other things. 

During the days of the Pilgrims, wor- 
shipers often sang arrangements of the 
Psalms. Some of these songs are still 
being sung. As we think of things we 
have to be thankful for today, let us sing 
two of these hymns [or only one, if pre- 
ferred]. 

Hymns: “Let us with a gladsome mind,” 
and “All people that on earth do dwell” 


OFFERING SERVICE 

PRAYER: Express gratitude for what the 
coming of the Pilgrims to this continent 
means to us. Include an expression of 
appreciation for the example of thanks- 
giving and worship which they set for 
us, and.a petition that each one live in 
such a way as to be worthy of this 
heritage. 


(NOTE: In countries outside the 
United States of America, the story of the 
Pilgrims would still be inspiring, but the 
service might stress instead national 
groups who have added to the spiritual 
heritage of the country concerned. 


3. Other Peoples Give Thanks 


Worsuip SEtTinG: Millet’s “The Angelus,” 
is the picture referred to below. It is 
available from Artext Prints, Inc., 
Westport, Conn. (Large size print, 
$4.00; small print, 50¢.) 

Catt To WorsHrp: Psalm 98:4 

Hymn: “We, thy people, praise thee” 


LEADER: 

We have been singing a hymn of praise 
to the “God of every nation.” For the 
past two weeks we have been thinking 
about the Thanksgiving festival of Bible 
times and of the first Thanksgiving in the 
United States. Today let us think of the 
way some other people show their grati- 
tude to God, especially at harvest time. 

The picture before us was painted 
about a hundred years ago by a French 
artist, Jean Francois Millet. It is named 
“The Angelus.” 

In those days it was customary for the 
church bell to ring at sunset, at which 
time everyone would stop whatever he 
was doing to pray and thank God for his 
love and care for him during the day. 
Notice the church in the distance. The 
artist has caught this moment, showing 
the workers in the field at worship with 
bowed heads at the time the angelus bell 
is ringing. 

One way in which we today can ex- 
press our gratitude is to help carry on 
God’s work around the world by sharing 
what we have. 

OFFERING AND RESPONSE 
Tak: “Harvest Festivals in England and 

Canada” 

In England churches hold a festival 
service in which they give special thanks 
to God for the harvest. Church sanctu- 
aries are beautifully decorated with 
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sheaves of grain, rosy apples, and other 
autumn fruits and vegetables. This food 
which is brought for decorating is often 
later given to an orphanage or to some 
other place where there is special need. 
Hymns are sung praising God for his 
gifts at harvest time. A hymn written in 
England, which we often sing at Thanks- 
giving time, is “Come, ye thankful peo- 
ple, come.” Let us sing it now. 

[Continue, following hymn] In Canada, 
Thanksgiving is a national holiday which 
is celebrated the second week in October. 
There, as in England, sheaves of grain 
and autumn leaves are used to decorate 
the churches. Stories are told of the Pil- 
grims and their first Thanksgiving, just 
as they are told in the United States. 

Let us sing a hymn of praise written 
by a Commissioner of Agriculture in 
Germany during the eighteenth century, 
“We plow the fields, and scatter.” 

[If this hymn is not known to your 
group, it might be read as a poem. 
Actually, it was originally part of a long 
descriptive poem and not a hymn.] 
MEDITATION AND Prayer: Close with a few 

minutes of silent prayer, as each one 
thinks of God’s gifts and love for 
everyone. You may prefer to bring 
this period to a close by singing to- 
gether again softly the refrain of the 
hymn just sung. 


4. “Now Thank We All 
~ Our God” 


Worsuie Settine: Arrange a cornucopia 
with autumn fruits and vegetables. Use 
harmonizing candles. 


Pretupe: “We, thy people, praise thee” 
Catt To WorsHir: Psalm 100 in unison 


ProcessionaL Hymn (or First Hymn): 
“With happy voices ringing,” or “Joy- 
ful, joyful, we adore thee” 


Hymn Tatk: “Now Thank We All Our 
God” / 


“One of the hymns which has been 
sung for many years at Thanksgiving 
time is ‘Now thank we all our God.’ It 
was written originally as a table grace 
and is one of the best-loved Protestant 
hymns in Germany. It was translated into 
English about a hundred years ago and 
has been sung in America for a long time, 
especially as part of our Thanksgiving 
celebration. Let us sing it now. 

[Continue, following hymn] “Let’s 
think together for a few minutes about 
the first two lines of this hymn: ‘Now 
thank we all our God, with heart and 
hands and voices.’ What do we mean 
when we talk about ‘thanking God with 
our hearts’? ‘Heart,’ as it is used here, 
means the real person—that part of us 
which can love and feel and know God. 
It seems reasonable to sing about thank- 
ing God with our heart. 

“The next phrase, to thank God with 
our hands, expresses a more unusual 
idea. Yet as we use our hands to do good 
for those around us, to do those things we 
know God wants us to do, we are ex- 
pressing our gratitude to him with our 
hands. Our hands are used for many 
kinds of work, and with our hands we 
can bring gifts to help carry on God’s 
work, as we have done today. 


“We thank God with our voices when ~ 


we sing hymns and recite psalms of 
praise, and when we pray. But there are 
many other ways in which we can use 
our voices to witness to his love and 
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express gratitude for the things he does 

for us.” 

Smzent Mepitation: A brief period of 
quiet as each one thinks of specific 
ways in which he personally can thank 
God with his heart and hands and 
voice. 


COMPOSITE PRAYER: 

Let each boy and girl who wishes to 
do so pray aloud, stating in a few words 
either something for which he would 
like to thank God, or a request that God 
help him to be more grateful or to use 
his voice more to praise God, ete. There 
should be no pressure for vocal participa- 
tion. 

PRESENTATION OF GIFTS: 

(If material gifts, such as food for a 
special cause, have been brought. today, 
they might be placed on the table around 
the cornucopia and in other appropriate 
places. The group might sing, “We, thy 
people, praise thee” as boys and girls go 
forward, one row at a time, to present 
their gifts. There could be offering plates 
on the table for the regular money offer- 
ing. If only the regular offering is to be 
received, the hymn could be sung first.) 
CiLostnc Prayer Hymn: “A song of 

thanksgiving” 


5. Giving Thanks All Year 


Worsuie Serrinc: It would be effective 
to use “The Angelus” again. 


Catt To WorsuiP: Psalm 118: 24 
Hymn: “We, thy people, praise thee” 
Scripture: Psalm 108:1-4 


MEDITATION: 

During the past few weeks we have 
been thinking about a number of ways 
in which people express their feeling of 
thanksgiving to God, especially at 
Thanksgiving time. However, we know 
that God’s love and his concern and his 
gifts to us are not limited to one season 
of the year. Neither should we limit our 
time of thanksgiving, but we should feel 
grateful to God, as well as to many of 
the people around us, and find ways of 
expressing our gratitude all the year 
round. 

There are many verses in the Bible 
which call our attention to this need for 
being thankful and also point up that 
there are always things about which we 
can rejoice. 

ScrIpTuRE READINGS: 

Individual juniors, who have prepared 
in advance, may read the following pas- 
sages. The first four are found in Paul’s 
letters and the last two are from the 


IMAGINATIVE 


VERSATILE 


Old Testament. 

I Thessalonians 5:16, 17, 18 

Ephesians 5:18b-20, beginning, 

filled with the Spirit” 

Philippians 4:4 

Philippians 4:6 

Psalm 66:1 

Habakkuk 3:17, 18 

(Leader may comment:) “The last 
passage is very challenging, for it tells 
us that we should be aware of how much 
we owe God, not only when everything 
seems to be going in our favor, but in 
difficult circumstances, too.’ 
Hymn: “Praise to the Lord” 


Poem: 


“Be 


I SHatt Give THANKS 
I shall give thanks to God 
For the wonder of his world— 
The warm and healing rays of the sun, 
The spark of life which is hidden in 
every tiny seed, 
The ether waves which carry light and 
sound across the miles. 
I shall give thanks to God, 
Not only on Thanksgiving Day, 
always. 


I shall give thanks to God 
For the love which I find in his world— 
The love which friends have for one 
another, 
The kindly love which is shown unto 
strangers, 
The love which we have for each other 
in my own family. 
I shall give thanks to God 
Not only on Thanksgiving Day, but 
always. 


I shall give thanks to God 

For the things I enjoy in his world— 
The shelter and protection of my home, 
The seriousness of work, the fun of 


but 


play, 
The power to think and to feel and to 
act and to grow more like him. 
I shall give thanks to God 
Not only on Thanksgiving Day, but 
always. 
MaseL NIEDERMEYER’ 


CLosing PRAYER OR BENEDICTION 


1From Some Time Every Day, Bethany 
Press. Used by permission. 
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Junior High Department 


THEME FOR NOVEMBER: 
Awareness of God through 
the Lives of People 


To the Leader 


In planning worship, use materials 
around you—pertinent happenings ap- 
pearing in your reading or daily activi- 
ties. Be creative, but always keep in 
mind that worship is an experience, not 
a program, and that the materials used 
are the tools to aid those participating in 
the service to come to an awareness of 
God and to grow in ability to develop 
communion with God. 

In planning with junior high young 
people, the leader can help them under- 
stand the purpose of the services they 
are preparing, namely, to create a situ- 
ation in which they and their fellow 
junior high members are offered an 
opportunity to praise and thank God, and 
to place their lives in harmony with his 
will. Of course, not every member 
achieves this ideal goal in every service, 
but each one is helped to grow through 
the continued, constructive experience of 
well-planned worship. 

In planning these services, remember 
that the Call to Worship is chosen to 
help members of the group discipline 
their thoughts, and to create a suitable 
climate for worship. 

Remember that good hymn singing in- 
volves participation by all. 

Variety in presentation of the theme 
is desirable. However, guard against 
making the service a program or enter- 
tainment. You, as the leader, are respon- 
sible to step in when leadership is in- 
adequate, but always encourage the 
young people to lead and to participate. 

Young persons are often helped to 
find God in contemplating the lives of 
great people. They become aware of 
greatness as opposed to power and come 
to realize the part God plays in the lives 
of these people. They observe the 
strength and serenity, even in the face 
of great trouble, of those who live close 
to God and recognize the unselfish 
concern of such persons for the welfare 
of their fellow men. 

With these ideas in mind, suggested 
worship resources for the first four Sun- 
days of this month are built around the 
lives of great men who have helped 
others become aware of God. 


SUGGESTED CaLLs TO WorsHIP: 

Psalms 96:1-3; 95:1, 2; 95:6, 7; 100:1-4; 
105: 1-4, 

Or use some written by the junior 
highs such as: 

“Let us gather and turn our whole 


*Teacher of youth, First Congregational 
Church of Wilmette, Illinois; and Educa- 
tional Therapist, National College of Edu- 
cation, Evanston, Illinois. 
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by Olive L. JOHNSON* 


attention to God in praise and thanks- 
giving.” 

“Come, let us worship God. Let us 
come into his presence with praise, 
knowing we are his children, sure of his 
guidance and care.” 


SuGcGEsTteD Hymns: 

“Now thank we all our God” 
“Come, ye thankful people, come” 
“Come, thou almighty King” 
“Father of lights” 

“America the beautiful” 

“Pass on the torch”* 


PRAYERS: 


Often a period of silence with simple 
concluding prayer by the leader may be 
used, especially after a motion picture or 
an art picture has opened up areas of 
thinking which naturally direct one to 
God. Or the group may write a prayer 
litany, such as the one which appeared 
in the October worship resources. 


Presentations 


(The leader may wish to take the main 
responsibility for these stories, unless 
there is a young person of unusual com- 
petence who can do this. By careful prep- 
aration, the leader can make the message 
of a dedicated life significant for boys 
and girls facing, as they all do, that to 
which they will give their allegiance.) 


1. The Story of Albert Schweitzer 
(During this presentation, selected pic- 
tures might be projected from the re- 
markable book, The World of Albert 
Schweitzer, by Erica Anderson. If your 
church does not have an opaque project- 
or, which projects pictures directly from 
the book, perhaps you can borrow one 
from the local public school or library.) 


In 1949 a remarkable man, Albert 
Schweitzer, came to the United States to 
deliver a lecture at Aspen, Colorado. 
More than one person said, “When I 
look at his face, I think of Christ.” And 
when one knows how Schweitzer has 
lived and what he had done one knows 
why they say this. 

Albert Schweitzer was born in Alsace, 
then in Western Germany. His grand- 
fathers were both organists, and his 
father was a leading Alsatian pastor. 
When he was eight years old, Albert 
began to play the organ. He later became 
a fine organist and an authority on the 
music of Bach. In his university days, he 
dug deeply into art, science, and theology; 
but when he was thirty, he decided to 
study medicine and go to Africa as a 
physician and surgeon. He found his 
choice was not easy, but he stuck to it. 

All the time Schweitzer was studying 
medicine, he kept writing books on the- 
ology, on organs and organ. building, and 
on Bach’s music, and continued to study 
and play the organ. When finally he was 
ready to go to Africa, in 1913, he was 
able to pay for his own and his wife’s 
passage, and for the medical supplies 


1Found in The New Hymnal for Ameri- 
can Youth and other youth hymnals. 
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they took with them, from the proceeds — 
from his books and concerts, and gifts — 
from friends. 

Dr. Schweitzer sailed from Bordeaux 


} 


March 26, 1913, for French Equatorial 


Africa. There he established a hospital — 


at Lambaréné. He had to clear the jungle — 
in order to build the hospital in which 


he hoped to work. Patients came in num- 
bers—nearly two thousand by the year’s 
end. They came on foot and in dugout 


canoes. They came crippled with leprosy, — 


malaria, and elephantiasis. They came for 
surgery of all kinds. 

During the First World War, Dr. 
Schweitzer and his wife were sent back 
to Europe as prisoners because they were 
German citizens. In 1924 he returned 
to Lambaréné, only to find that the jungle 
had taken over the hospital grounds. 
These had to be cleared away again and 
all the buildings rebuilt. No sooner was 
the hospital rebuilt than it was outgrown, 
so Schweitzer decided to move it two 
miles upstream. to a site where he had 
room to expand. Two doctors and two~ 
nurses came from Europe to help him. 
He turned medical responsibilities over 
to them and devoted his own time to 
supervising and helping in clearing the 
ground and building the hospital. 


Perhaps Dr. Schweitzer would have’ 


_broken under the strain of such hard 


work, and the sight of so much suffering, 


and the many anxieties, had it not been 


for his piano. This piano, with an organ 
pedal attachment, was a gift from the 
Paris Bach Society, for whom he had 
been organist. It had a special zine-lined 
case to protect it from termites, tropical 
insects, and the great dampness. It was 
brought to the mission in a huge canoe, 
which had been hollowed from a gigantic 
tree, and was carried by a crowd of 
natives to Dr. Schweitzer’s bungalow. 

In 1952 Schweitzer was awarded the 
Nobel Peace Prize. For brief periods Dr. 
Schweitzer has left Lambaréné to lecture 
in many countries of the world. But he 
never stays away long from his hospital. | 
It would be impossible to give any idea 
of the number of people he has helped 
and healed. 

(When this story has been told, one 
of Schweitzer’s organ recordings might 
be played, while the group silently medi- 
Gays each one turns his mind toward 
God. 


2. “Frantisch Bakule: 
A Modern Pied Piper” 


On a street curb in the city of Prague 
sat Frantik, a boy of ten who had no 
arms, one of the many war orphans in 
that Bohemian city. People threw him 
pennies because they liked the cheerful 
child and felt sorry for him, but also— 
because they were curious to see how 
he used his toes to pick up so adeptly 
the coins tossed in his direction, and 
how he put them into his pocket so 
neatly. 

One day a stooped, black-clad man of 
about fifty, with a big black sombrero 
on his head, passed Frantik’s corner. He 
was a teacher of music and a teacher 
of children. Tears started to his eyes 
as he watched the boy. Somehow he knew 
that Frantik’s cheerfulness was a surface 
cheerfulness only, worn because the boy 
was a good sport. 

“If you could be fed and taught to 
work well, would you be glad?” Doctor 
Bakule asked Frantik. The boy smiled 
an answer that could not be mistaken, 
though his eyes were full of doubt that 
the question could really mean anything 
as hopeful as it sounded. 
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“Do you like music?” The boy’s eyes 
responded as if he had been asked if 
he liked to eat. “I sit at this corner,” 
he answered, “because they have much 
music in that house over there. But I 
could never make music.” 

“Come, follow me, and we two will 
do as well at least as we have been 
doing in the past, for two are better 
than one alone, is it not so?” Then 
Frantik the boy followed Frantisek Ba- 
kule the teacher to his room, where the 
rent was paid for one week to come. 
The teacher had five dollars in his 
pocket, which was all the money he had 
in the world. 

Doctor Bakule taught Frantik to sing, 
and the boy had a lovely voice. In the 
course of the week several other waifs 
from among the hundreds of homeless 
children in the streets of Prague joined 
themselves to Frantik and Doctor Bakule, 
all spending their days learning to sing 
while also learning to carve toys and 
small trinkets to sell for a living. 

The little band would go out to sing 
rollicking, humorous songs and quaint 
sad ones—all sorts of songs. People en- 
joyed hearing them and paid them small 
money. ... 

Some of the other little vagrants who 
heard them scoffed at the enthusiasm 
of the group. How foolish to get excited 
over any kind of school! But others re- 
mained to join the singers. Doctor Bakule 
looked like a modern Pied Piper when 
he came along the streets, groups of 
children clinging to him and following 
after him. 

The teacher’s room was too small to 
house them all, so a big deserted barn 
on the outskirts of Prague became their 
home. They neded furniture, but since 
there was no money to buy it the chil- 
dren and their teacher made what they 
required. ... Doctor Bakule did not know 
how to make furniture, but he set out to 
learn, keeping just a lesson ahead of his 
pupils. They made flower sticks, too, and 
boxes and toys, carved and decorated 
with colors. Each day they took account 
of their assets and always found that 
they had enough money to buy the food 
they needed for the next day. 

The crippled children in the group, 
a score or more after a time, outgrew 
their feeling of being useless in the 
world. They learned to be independent, 
and more than that they realized they 
could be of much use to others. 

As the war progressed and the crippled 
soldiers returned from the front, these 
children were very helpful in teaching 
the soldiers to use the limbs left them 
-and in keeping up courage meanwhile. ... 

One day a wealthy man offered them 
a hundred fifty thousand crowns, but 
the children voted not to accept the 
money. “Please give it to children who 
really need it,” they said. “There are 
so many of them. The Ministry of Educa- 
tion will know how to use it for them.” 
To such degree had their sense of inde- 
pendence grown. When someone offered 
to buy them better tools they were glad 
to accept the gift, so that their work 
might be more worthy. 

As they sold more and more of their 
products, they saw how much they 
needed to know arithmetic. “There are 
only about a hundred number combina- 
tions,” said their teacher. “Let us learn 
them,” they said. And they set to work 
with such a will that in two weeks they 


had mastered the number combina-~ 


14 (0) oa 

The children learned to be father, 
mother, brother, and sister to each other, 
and several volunteer teachers who came 
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to assist Doctor Bakule helped the family 
spirit. The barn had given place to a 
huge army tent as a home. They had 
a happy time decorating it, using their 
ever-growing artistic abilities... . 

Because he worked so differently from 
the educators of Austria, the government 
thought of Doctor Bakule as a queer 
radical and agitator, and he had to work 
quietly to keep out of trouble. Then 
something happened that helped people 
to see what a wonderful school he had 
developed. 

Summertime came and the children 
were invited to spend their vacation in 
a camp conducted by some people in- 
terested in children’s welfare. It came 
to the notice of the leaders of the camp 
how much initiative certain of the chil- 
dren had, a number of them crippled. 

It was they who made the marionette 
show, and set it to work and gave en- 
tertainments with it; it was they who had 
the idea of printing a camp paper, and 
who planned and wrote and printed it; 
it was they who thought of giving a 
play, and who knew how to go about 
writing it, designing the settings and 
costumes, and acting out the parts with 
poise. 

Then it was found that these children 
were the ones who had been taught 
by Doctor Bakule. ... Soon Doctor Ba- 
kule was hailed as a savior of the youth 
of his country. 

The American Junior Red Cross be- 
came interested in the school. Through 
the Red Cross a gift of $25,000 from a 
wealthy American was sent to Doctor 
Bakule so that the school might have a 
more permanent and satisfactory home 
than the army tent. 

Great was the joy of the children 
over this gift. In the big white building 
that became the home of the school, it 
was possible to house many more, and 
more and more children were added to 
the group. Tonca came, a little sad and 
undernourished Gypsy orphan; and Jaro- 
slav, the boy thought to be an idiot but 
who needed only a loving teacher to re- 
lease his mind from the captivity his 
crippled body had put upon it. 

The children, with their teachers, man- 
aged the growing household. One Amer- 
ican visitor observed Rosa, the little girl 
with only three fingers, carving a box 
held before her in a vise, then coloring 
the finished work. He found the box so 
lovely that he asked to buy it. Rosa 
called Frantik, who was business mana- 
ger. The-boy figured the price, “slipped 
a foot out of his shoe, took our money in 
his toes so deftly that we scarcely noticed 
it, and slipped the money into his trousers 
pocket.” 

Doctor Bakule was asked, “But what do 
you get out of all this labor?” He smiled 
and said in reply, “What pay does any- 
one want for saving lives and making 
little children happy? That is my pay.” 

The visitor who had asked the question 
glanced over the group. As he saw the 
oldest of the children arrange, in mother- 
ly fashion, the disordered costume of the 
youngest, and heard some boys dis- 
cussing what they would do when they 
grew up because that would be “best 
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for our country,” he knew that the en- 
tire nation would be happier because 
of Doctor Bakule’s way of making chil- 
dren happy. 

Huwpa NIEBUHR 


3. Laurence Jones: “The Little 
Professor of Piney Woods”* 


Laurence Jones is a dedicated Negro 
teacher. As a young boy he enjoyed a 
happy, secure childhood, and he had the 
opportunity of securing a good education 
at the University of Iowa. In his junior 
year of college he decided that he must 
use his talents and training to help the 
“forgotten” children of his race. Upon 
graduation, armed with his college diplo- 
ma, he went to Mississippi to begin his 
work. 

It was a struggle to conquer poverty, 
white suspicion, and even Negro distrust 
of his youth. 

One day he went to a log under a 
great cedar tree in the pine woods to 
plan. There must be a way! As he sat 
there, a boy of about sixteen came into 
the clearing and, at his invitation, sat 
down beside him. He handed the boy 
a newspaper he had with him and saw 
that the boy held the paper upside down, 
just looking at it. When Mr. Jones asked 
the boy if he wasn’t going to read it, 
the boy sheepishly said, “I cain’t read.” 


"From Greatness Passing By, Hulda Nie- 
buhr, published by Charles Scribners Sons. 


*Adapted from condensed version of The 
Little Professor of Piney Woods, by Beth 
Day, in May 1956 Reader’s Digest. 


In this simple sentence Jones felt a great 
yearning. He didn’t wait for a building; 
he started his school right there in the 
clearing on that log. 

Three boys came the first morning. 
They began by singing “Praise God 
from Whom All Blessings Flow.” Follow- 
ing the singing, Laurence read from 
the Bible. As he read, farmers began 
drifting in. Some took seats on the log; 
others sat on the ground. By the end of 
the morning he had a class of five boys 
and seven men. 

Each morning after that school was 
held out in the open, starting with a 
hymn and a Scripture lesson, and fol- 
lowed by lessons in reading and writing 
and spelling. When the weather grew 
cold the students split wood, made a 
brisk fire, and rolled the logs upon which 
they sat close to the bonfire. By Novem- 
ber fifty students were sitting on logs 
close to the fire. 

The quiet courage and sincerity of 
Laurence Jones began to be felt. When he 
stated his hope, “to overcome basic igno- 
rance, to give to students a chance at 
life so they can take pride in their work, 
keep up their houses better, eat better, 
save a little money,’ he found his first 
help. He was given forty acres of land 
and an old sheep shed. This was the 
beginning of Piney Woods Country Life 
School. 

Because of the faith and the bright 
dream of a man who, year in and year 
out, followed the teachings of his 
mother, who said, “Pray as if it all de- 
pended on God, but work as if it all 
depended on you,” more than fifteen 
hundred young people have become good 
farmers, teachers, nurses, businessmen, 
and ministers. 
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in less space. 


Roller skating is a sport enjoyed by the young in 
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4, Mrs. Abeles: “Liberty and 
Justice for All” 


This Thanksgiving service might be 
meaningfully presented as an interview 
with the leader playing the part of Mrs. 
Abeles, and three junior high young 
people serving as narrator, interviewer, | 
and refugee speaker. 


(Mrs. Abeles lives in Wilmette, Illinois, _ 
and the material presented here but 
briefly indicates the services she and her 
husband have rendered.) 


Interviewer: Mrs. Abeles, I understand 
you have been instrumental in helping 
many refugees and people displaced 
from their homes in other lands to find | 
homes in America. How did you decide 
to do this? } 


Mrs. Abeles: I have done my work in 
cooperation with my church. It has been 
done as a living memorial to our son, 
who was killed in the war. In the begin- 
ning, our idea was to take a boy about 
our son’s age and give him the advan- 
tages we would have given our son. But, 
‘as happens when one throws a pebble © 
in the lake and the circles grow wider | 
and wider, when we saw how important — 
this work was we became involved in 
the resettlement of more and more per- 


\ 


_sons. 


Interviewer: Why have you wanted to — 
make it possible for these people to come 
to America? 


Mrs. Abeles: Because I believe our 
country is built on freedom and opportu- 
nity for all. This is the foundation for 
which we stand, offering to these “de- 
layed pilgrims” the same opportunities 
and responsibilities offered to our fore- 
bears when they came. America offers 
freedom from fear and oppression; it 
offers the opportunity to begin life anew 
and to find security. It is the blend of 
many nationalities that has made Ameri- 
ca strong. 

Interviewer: What have these pilgrims 
found here? 

Mrs. Abeles: Let one of them speak for 
himself. 


Wsevelod Popoff: When I played as a 
young boy with my brother and friends 
in our homes in Yugoslavia, I did not 
realize that some day I would come 
with my family to America. We had a 
good home in Belgrade and many friends. 
We received a good education; we lived 
in a free country; we had bright plans 
for the future. Our parents had both lost 
their relatives and properties in Russia 
during the Red Revolution, but they 
found a new home in Yugoslavia and 
started a successful life there. 


The Second World War brought an 
end to our free and happy life. We lost 
our home, friends, and everything. We 
had to leave the country, and four years 
later when the war was over, we could ~ 
thank God for keeping us alive. Being 
in Germany and not able to return to 
Yugoslavia, because of the Communist 
regime there, we took the helping hand 
of your congregation to come over here. 


In thinking about what this country 
means to me and my family, I must 
always think of the following words: 
“We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they 
are endowed by their Creator with cer- 
tain inalienable Rights, that among these 
are Life, Liberty and the pursuit of 
Happiness .. .” 

Here in this country we learned that 
the true liberty is founded upon a res- 
pect of the rights of others and a belief 
that everybody’s rights must be kept. 
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We’ also learned that every American 
has a desire to make life as pleasant 
as possible for others as well as for 
himself. This is true liberty. 

We know from experience that pros- 
perity and the pursuit of happiness can 
be maintained only if everybody con- 
tributes to them. The privileges of free- 
dom are not to be taken lightly or for 
granted. Liberty must be earned and 
practiced by every person believing in 
its value. 

We will always remember that August 
morning in 1951, when we first saw the 
Statue of Liberty from aboard a military 
transport. We still hear the Statue of 
Liberty saying: 

“Give me your tired, your poor, 

Your huddled masses yearing to be free, 

The wretched refuse of your teeming 
chore, 

Send these, the homeless, tempest tossed, 
to me: 

I lift my lamp beside the golden door.” 

Narrator: Mrs. Abeles, I understand 
that you have helped over four hundred 
persons of fifteen nationalities and five 
faiths to find homes in America. 

Mrs. Abeles: The circles of interest and 
opportunities grow wider and wider. 
Parts of the work are exciting and glam- 
orous, but sometimes it becomes frus- 
trating and hard. That is part of the 
job, however, and the goals achieved 
make it worth while. 


5. Jesus Shows Us God 


For this service and the next three, 
four Advent candles should be ready. 
(Further explanation of Advent will be 
made in the December issue.) 


Cai to Worsuip: First verse of “Worship 
the Lord in the beauty of holiness.” 
This may be played on the trumpet 
or sung, either as a solo or by the whole 
group. 

Scripture: Luke 1: 46-55 

Hymn: “Joyful, joyful, we adore thee” 

LEADER: 


One Sourrary LiFe 

Here is a man who was born in an 
obscure village, the child of a peasant 
woman. He grew up in another obscure 
village. He worked in a carpenter shop 
until he was thirty, and then for three 
years he was an itinerant teacher. He 
never wrote a book. He never held an 
office. He never owned a home. He never 
had a family. He never went to college. 
He never put his foot. inside a big city. 
He never traveled two hundred miles 
from the place where he was born. He 
never did one of the things that usually 
accompany greatness. He had no cre- 
dentials but himself. He had nothing: to 
do with this world except the power of 
his divine manhood. While still a young 
man, the tide of popular opinion turned 
against him. His friends ran away. One 
of them denied him. He was turned over 
to his enemies. He went through the 
mockery of a trial. He was nailed upon 
a cross between two thieves. His exe- 
cutioners gambled for the only piece of 
property he had on earth while he was 
dying—his coat. When he was dead he 
was taken down and laid in a borrowed 
grave through the pity of a friend. 

Nineteen wide centuries have come 
and gone; today he is the centerpiece 
of the human race and the leader of the 
column of progress. 
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AND LOVE 
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I am far within the mark when I say 
that all the armies that ever marched, 
and all the navies that ever were built, 
and all the parliaments that ever sat, 
and all the kings that ever reigned, put 
together, have not affected the life of 
man upon this earth as powerfuly as 
has that one solitary life. 

James A. Francis’ 


ADVENT CanpDLE-LIGHTING: 

Voice 1: Jesus told us we must have 
faith in God. 

Voice 2: This is the first Sunday in 
Advent, when, according to ancient cus- 
tom, the birth of the Christ Child is 
heralded and preparation is made for his 
birth. 

Voice 1: As I prepare to celebrate 
again the birth of Jesus, I would like 
to make my faith greater. I therefore 
light this candle with a prayer for the 
strengthening of my faith in God. 

Stent Prayer: Soft music helps junior 
highs maintain reverent attention on 
God. 

THE Lorp’s Prayer, followed by a “Seven- 
fold Amen” played on the piano. 


‘From Treasury of Christian Faith, by 
Stuber and Clark. 
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Senior High and 


Young People’s Departments 


To the Leader 


It is a common observation that we 
soon become accustomed to having not 
only the necessities of life but also many 
luxuries, and take them for granted. Our 
feelings of thanksgiving are too quickly 
dulled by an untroubled acceptance of 
many things truly worthy of celebration. 
It is too easy for us to act as though we 
deserve remarkable blessings. Sometimes 
we need unusual, unexpected, or even 
painful experiences to lead us back into 
an awareness of the blessings which are 
continually ours. This, of course, is a 
function of the festival of Thanksgiving. 
We are turned to face the true signifi- 
cance of our everyday possessions. 

It seems to be especially difficult for 
teen-agers to be consistently thankful 
for the ordinary gifts of life. Some par- 
ents feel that their children are victims 
of the disease called “hardening of the 
appreciation muscles.” One reason for 
this is that teen-agers are sometimes 
genuinely embarrassed by generosity. To 
accept a favor or a gift in a gracious 
manner requires a maturity that many a 
young person has not achieved. Thus his 
silence upon such an occasion may be 
interpreted as ingratitude, and a joyous 
moment turned into one of conflict and 
hurt. 

Another reason. for misunderstanding 
may lie in the different sets of values 
possessed by teen-agers and adults. 
Sometimes parents really do not know 
what would please their child; and the 
young person, living by a kind of innate, 
brutal honesty, cannot bear to appear 
overjoyed at some unwanted gift when 
dismay is his real reaction. 

However, there are countless times 
when celebration, praise, ‘and gratitude 
are the natural, spontaneous reaction to 
events. Winning the big game, getting a 
good grade, having a wonderful time on 
a date—these are enough to put a teen- 
ager on top of the world—to make him 
want to sing or dance or run, for the 
sheer joy of being alive. Our worship 
will sometimes communicate that kind of 
bursting joy. And it is completely in 
keeping with the seriousness of our faith. 


How to Use the Resources 


Group conversation. In this month’s 
worship, the leaders may feel it appro- 
priate to allow members of the group to 
respond to the stories or meditations they 
hear. It need not break the mood of 
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By C. Clyde DODDER* 


THEME FOR NOVEMBER: 
Cheerful Receivers 


worship for someone to relate an inci- 
dent in which he or others felt much the 
same way as the characters described in 
the story. In fact, such a testimony may 
enhance the total worship experience if 
there is real spontaneity in the person’s 
contribution. 

We must remember that it is the emo- 
tional response to an event that we are 
interested in, rather than the event itself. 
How does one feel when genuine thanks- 
giving floods his being? What kinds of 
experiences bring this feeling to us with 
all its power? What memories could we 
share that would illustrate feelings com- 
parable to those described in this month’s 
stories? 


Interpretative dance. If there is some- 
one in the group who has had experience 
and training in the modern dance, he 
might interpret one of the stories after 
it has been told. This would be especially 
appropriate for the story from Giants in 
the Earth, as the dancer could express 
Per Hansa’s depth of despair, his exalta- 
tion, and his quiet reverence. 

Visual materials. Especially for groups 
that seldom see the open country, this 
month would be a good time to show 
Kodachrome slides of farm lands, or- 
chards, and grazing herds. Scenes of 
wheat fields could be shown in connec- 
tion with the story Giants in the Earth. 
Even better would be the use of repro- 
ductions of famous paintings, such as 
some of Van Gogh’s exciting paintings 
of wheat fields. The school art teacher, 
the public library, or a museum might 
suggest good pictures and perhaps lend 
them for the occasion. 

Hymns. Hymns of praise and thanks- 
giving would have a large place in the 
worship during the entire month. The 
group may wish to learn new ones or 
repeat the familiar hymns of the season. 
In either case, the singing should be as 
spirited as the words being sung. 


“Dial-a-thanks.” Earlier, we suggested 
that sometimes young people are unable 
to respond to gifts as adequately as adults 
expect them to. Yet gratitude and 
thanksgiving are a. natural, spontaneous 
part of a young person’s experience. Per- 
haps your group would like to experi- 
ment with phrasing personal expressions 
of thanksgiving. 

Many churches have a_ telephone- 
answering device arranged so that any- 
one who calls, at any time of the day 
or night, will hear a prerecorded one- 
minute devotional message. Members of 
the worship committee, or the group at 
large, could prepare one-minute devo- 
tional messages with a theme of praise, 
thanksgiving, or , celebration. These 
should be worded in such a way that 
they would make sense to other young 
people. For example, one might be writ- 
ten in answer to a call from a boy who 
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has just had a serious automobile acci- 
dent, a girl who has been accepted for 
admittance to college, a boy who was the 
star of last night’s basketball game. These 
are just a few of an unlimited nuniber 
of possibilities. Group members could 
write similar devotions intended to be 
helpful to their minister, teacher, par- 
ents, neighbor, best friend, themselves. 

Suppose you were writing a devotional 
on a theme of thanksgiving that would be. 
heard only by God. What would you say? 
To begin with, describe the idea of the 
dial-a-prayer service. Make clear that 
the minute message may include a story, 
an experience, a quotation from Scripture 
or’ other source, or a prayer. Encourage 
group members to write about things 
they know and for which they are truly 
thankful—things they can honestly cele- 
brate, no matter how ordinary or seem- 
ingly separated from church experience 
these may be. 

Devotionals may be submitted anony- 
mously or read by those who prepared | 
them. Plan to use some of them in the | 
services during the month of November. 
Others could be printed in the church 
paper or Sunday bulletin. 


1. When It’s Hard to Be 
Thankful 


OPENING CONVERSATION: 

It might be well to give a good deal of 
the time during the worship period on 
the first Sunday to setting the theme for 
the month. This should involve free con- 
versation among the group, and sharing 
of feelings and ideas. The following ques- 
tions might stimulate the discussion: 

“Are you good at writing thank-you 
letters for gifts or hospitality?” “Does 
your family consider you rude and un- 
grateful?” 

“If you don’t say ‘thank you’ easily, 
why not?” Some may say that it is not 
honest to say you are delighted with a 
gift when you are not. “Is this the way 


‘your younger brothers and sisters be- 


have?” 

Let someone relate the incident, “Birth- 
day Gift,” under “Resources for Medita- 
tions” below. 

CONVERSATION continued: 

“How do you think Jean’s mother felt 
at the way Jean responded to the gift 
she had so, thoughtfully bought for her?” 

“Would it have been honest for Jean 
to act more grateful when she didn’t feel 
that way?” “Is the material gift. itself the 
most important thing about receiving a 
present?” “What about the loving thought 
of the person. who gave it—is that. some- 
thing to be thankful for?” 

One of the members of the worship 
committee may speak of God’s continual 
gifts to us—of things we take for 
granted, such as shelter, food, sleep, play, 
fellowship, books, a chance to study, 
freedom of worship, and many others. 
Hymn Srnec: 

The group may sing one or two stanzas 
of each of several hymns which express 
gratitude for the common things of life, 
such as “My God, I thank thee, who hast 
made,” “For the beauty of the earth,” 
and “Let us with a gladsome mind.” 
Diat A THANK-YOU: 

The “dial-a-thank” activity described 
above might be mentioned here as a way 
of learning how to express thanks. Ask 
each person to write a one-minute de- 
votional message, in response to a specific 
situation. If desired, specific assignments 
may be made. At least several possibili- 
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ties ‘should be mentioned, as given above. 
CLOSING PRAYER 


9. Gratitude for Life 


All hymnals, and especially those de- 
signed for young people, have abundant 
resources for expressing thanks to God 
for the privilege of living. Draw upon 
these for the service. 

Diau-A-THANKS: Have several of the 
members read the short devotional 
messages they have prepared, first tell- 
ing the situations to which they are 
addressed. 


HyMN oF PRAISE 


Litany or Joy: See the “Aid to Worship” 
by this name on page 290 of The New 
Hymnal for American Youth, or use an 
original litany prepared by the com- 
mittee. 


PRAYER 


MeEpITATION: Based on the story “Glad to 
Be Alive,” printed below. 


Hymn AND BENEDICTION 
ASSIGNMENT: 


Ask several persons each to write a 
dial-a-thank for a group of people who 
have been delivered from peril or perse- 
cution: refugees from a Communist 
country, people whose homes have been 
washed away in a flood or burned in a 
great fire, people who have lived through 
a bombing, and the like. 


3. Gratitude for Deliverance 


The service for this Sunday may be an 
expansion of last Sunday’s. It will con- 
cern the corporate thanksgiving of groups 
of people who have been rescued from 
death or other great calamities. Use the 
meditation, “When the Siege Lifted,” 
from resources below. Follow with a 
reading of the dial-a-thanks assigned last 
Sunday. 

Appropriate hymns, Scripture verses, 
prayers, and perhaps poems may be used 
to lift these thoughts to a level of sincere 
worship. 


4, Gratitude for Food 


This service, which precedes Thanks- 
giving Day, may emphasize the amazing 
abundance of food in this country, as 
contrasted with starvation or meager 
diets in other parts of the world. After 
opening hymns and Scripture passages, 
one of the worship committee might de- 
scribe briefly a visit to a. supermarket 
and the food he bought for his family’s 
use for a few days. 

Following this, another person may 
read the synopsis of Giants in the Earth, 
given below, pointing out what a little 

time it has been in this country from the 
pioneering days until now—less than a 
hundred years. 

Note the suggestions in “To the Leader” 
above for interpreting the story in dance, 
in slides, or by the use of paintings. 
Favorite thanksgiving hymns may be 
sung. It would be appropriate to take a 
special offering for Church World Service 
or a denominational relief organization, 
either as a part of an all-church offering 
or a special one from the department. 


CiLosinc PRAYER: 
O God, our Father, help us to see the 


wonders of thy love and feel the inspira- 
tion of thy presence in our everyday ex- 
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perience. Make us sensitive to thee that 
our lives may be a continual celebration 
of thy goodness. Amen. 


Resources for Meditations 
Birthday Gift 

“What are you getting for your birth- 
day?” Sally and Jean were sharing a 
milkshake after school, and the prospects 
for the evening were of immediate con- 
cern to both of them. 

“I don’t really know,” replied Jean. 

~ “ve dropped enough hints about sweater 
sets to make it clear to anyone that that’s 
what I really want. I just hope they pick 
out the right color. Of course, I could 
always exchange it.” 

“You’re pretty confident, aren’t you?” 
said Sally. “I can never count on my 
folks to catch on when I give them hints 
about things.” 

“Well, I can’t either. But from some of 
the things Mom has said lately, I’m sure 
she knows it’s the only thing I really 
want.” 

Later, at home, when the dishes had 
been cleared away, and the birthday 
candles properly extinguished, Billy 
broucht in the gaily wrapved packages 
and placed them by Jean’s place. She 
opened Billy’s box of chocolates to the 
closing bars of “Happy Birthday,’ and 
Grandmother’s card enclosing three new 
dollar bills to comments about the com- 
parative values of stocks, bonds, and sav- 
ings accounts. 

The last card said, “To Jean with love 
from Mother and Dad.” The box was just 
about the right size for a sweater set. Her 
fingers fumbled as she. began to untie the 
ribbon, and finaily in frustration she 


broke it and tore off the paper. Hurriedly 
she removed the top, puiled off the tissue 
paper, and then stopped in confusion. 
Staring at her, big as life, was a pepper- 
mint striped beach robe. Slowly she re- 
moved it from the box and unfolded it. 
“Why ... why it’s a beach robe.” 

“Yes, dear,” said her mother. “I know 
you won’t be able to use it now, but it 
was just the kind you wanted last sum- 
mer when we couldn’t find one. It was 
on sale last week, so I bought it right 
away. We can put it away, ard you'll be 
all ready when summer comes. Do you 
like it, Jean?” 

Quietly, almost absently, Jean said, 
“Yes. Oh, yes, it’s very nice. Thank you 
very much.” And, gathering her other 
gifts, Jean left the room. 


Glad to Be Alive 


A happy crowd surged toward the exits 
of the field. The home team had won 
again, and predictions of a championship 
were mingled with shouted plans for a 
lively celebration. Jim and Betty hurried 
toward the parking lot, hoping to escape 
before the traffic became completely 
tangled up. 

Once in the car, Jim gunned the motor, 
wove in and out among the pedestrians, 
and reached the street in time to be 
waved on by the policeman. He shifted 
into second, turned into the first lane, 
picked up speed, then cut around a slow- 
ly moving car, and found himself in the 
clear. 

“Shall we go to the Inn and have a 
hamburger?” he asked. 

“Sure,” Betty replied. “I expect every- 
one will be out there. That was a wonder- 
ful game. I'll never forget Reynolds mak- 
ing that touchdown if I live to be a 
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hundred! This must be the greatest team 
the school has ever had.” 

“They’re great, all right. I bet we'll 
have three guys on the All-State team. 
I'm glad this is our year as seniors. The 
school will probably never have a better 
record in sports than we have this year.” 

The four-way stop on the highway was 
just two blocks from the Inn. As Jim 
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started across the intersection, he was 
suddenly aware that the car approaching 
from the right was not going to stop. It 
was almost upon him before he realized 
the danger. Unexpected panic hit him as 
forcibly as Betty’s scream, “Look out, 
Jim. That car!” 

The hesitation was no longer than the 
blink of an eyelid, but it seemed an 
eternity. “Should I try to stop? Should 


| I step on the gas and try to cross?” His 


mind weighed the’ chances, and instan- 
taneously his foot hit the brake pedal. 


steering wheel, breath held deep inside, 
and then—the explosive impact of car on 
car. It was over. Jim slumped weakly 
down in the seat while Betty sobbed 
raggedly beside him. 

Someone ran to ‘the car. “Is anybody 
hurt?” 

“I guess not,’ said Jim. He opened the 
door and stumbled out. The damage 
wasn’t nearly as bad as the sound had 
| made him think. The fender was mangled 
and the headlight smashed. The bumper 
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Squealing tires, a violent twist on the. 


would need straightening, but the car 
could be driven. 

“What will my dad say?” said Jim. 

Betty replied, “I don’t know, but I’m 
just thankful we're alive.” 

“T guess maybe he’ll feel the same way, 
huh?” And Jim walked over to meet the 
highway patrolman. 


When the Siege Lifted 


We are all familiar with the great and 
moving story of how the Pilgrims cele- 
brated the first American Thanksgiving. 
But there are other stories relating ex- 
periences of equal depth and significance 
which emerge in a spontaneous expres- 
sion of praise and thankfulness to God. 
Bradford Smith, in his book Bradford of 
Plymouth* relates one of these stories: 

“In 1574 the Spaniards laid siege to 
Leyden, home of the Pilgrims from 1609 
to 1620. There were no regular soldiers 
within the town to defend it, yet the 
Spaniards, though they had eight thou- 
sand troops, made no effort to attack. 
Having learned what Dutch citizens were 
capable of, they preferred to starve them 
out. 

“William of Orange sent word that if 
the citizens would hold out for three 
months he would relieve them. Though 
they lacked provisions, they agreed to 
wait, but his attempt to flood the Span- 
iards out by cutting dikes did not at first 
succeed. The three months stretched to 
four. After the first two months, there 
was no food. Every weed, every blade of 
grass, was consumed. Babies starved at 
their mother’s milkless breasts. Plague 
was piled upon starvation, taking eight 
thousand victims. The Spaniards de- 
manded that the city surrender. 

“You call us rat eaters and dog 
eaters,’ the Leyden folks said to their 
besiegers. ‘It is true! So long as you 
hear a dog bark or a cat meow within 
the walls you may know that the city 
holds out; and when all has perished but 
ourselves, be sure that we will devour 
our left arms, retaining our right to de- 
fend our women, our liberty, and our 
religion against the foreign tyrant. . 
When the last hour has come, with our 
own hands we will set fire to the city 
and verish—men, women, and children 
together in the flames—rather than suffer 
our homes to be polluted and our liber- 
ties to be crushed.’ 

“Finally the wind shifted. The Span- 
iards had to fly before the rising waters, 
and a relieving fleet sailed up to the 
walls. 

“At once the sick and starving inhabi- 
tants formed a solemn procession and 
marched to church to thank God for 
their deliverance. But when they tried 
to close the service with a hymn of 
thanks, the strain was too much. The 
organ swelled and the music rose, echo- 
ing against the high walls. Voices broke 
one pe multitude wept with unashamed 
relief.” 


Giants in the Earth 


One of the great stories about the 
pioneering times of our country was 
written by a Norwegian, Rolvaag. The 
book was called Giants in the Earth 
Rolvaag was much more interested in 
portraying what the pioneer people were 


1Published by J. B. Lippincott Co., Phila- 
delphia, 1951. Used by permission. 


*Published by Harper & Brothers. Used 
by permission. 
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like than in enlarging on the already 
romantic stories of the winning of the 
West. 

The characters in his novel were 
Norwegian immigrants to the Dakotas. 
Per Hansa was one of these. He had been 
a fisherman in Norway and knew little 
of farming. Now, as he found himself 
carving out a new life in a new land, his 
love for the rich, dark ground and rolling 
prairies became the dominating force in 
his life. 

One of the high points in the book 
comes when Per Hansa, feeling the touch 
of spring in the air, can wait no longer 
to plant his wheat. As soon as the ground 
seems dry enough and the air turns 
warm, he prepares his ground and begins 
the slow, rhythmic process of scattering 
seed by hand. It is almost a sacrament to 
him, and he will allow no member of 
his family to be present as he covers the 
acres foot by foot. 

Later, as the seed is being covered with 
the drag, one of his neighbors, an ex- 
perienced farmer, comes to him upset and 
concerned. “What are you doing, Per 
Hansa?” he demands. 

“Can’t you see,” laughed Per Hansa. 

His neighbor looked in amazement. 
“You’re crazy, man. The ground isn’t 
half dry enough yet for that. Besides, it’s 
too cold. Why there’s a foot of frost in 
the ground. Much good it will do you 
to throw away all that seed.” And he 
turned on his heel and stalked away. 

All that day and the next Per Hansa 
continued to seed his ground and drag it. 
The next day it began to rain, and soon 
the rain was mixed with snow. Before 
long a frightening blizzard was raging 
over the whole prairie. There had hardly 
been anything worse that winter. 

Early the next morning the weather 
cleared. The cold was so intense that it 
nipped the skin as soon as one ventured 
out of doors. Spring seemed a thousand 
miles off. The snow was two feet deep. 
Per Hansa writhed with fear and 
concern. He had sacrificed all his seed. 
He wanted to throw himself to the 
ground and weep. He was sick. He could 
not eat. He went to bed. His family, not 
knowing what was troubling him, knew 
not how to speak to him. 

“Tt must be a judgment upon me,” was 
all that he could think. He might as 
well give up, for his folly had cost him 
his great chance. Two days later the sun 
eame out and the snow began to melt. 
It went faster than anyone would have 
believed. Soon the ground was dry again. 
Days passed—lifeless, hopeless days. His 
neighbors began to seed their ground, 
and all that Per Hansa could do was go 
out and dig in the soil with his finger 
and feel the rotting kernels in his own 
sround. There they lay, grayish white, 
no longer golden yellow, but lifeless 
and swollen. 

Sunday morning came. Per Hansa rose 
at the usual time, ate his breakfast in 
silence, and then went back to bed. His 
little daughter crawled into bed with 
him and nagged him to tell a story. Beret, 
his wife, sat by the table reading the 
Bible. His sons went out to the fields. 
Perhaps, thought Per Hansa, I should go 
to Sioux Falls and see if I can buy some 
more grain. It will be behind time, but 
at least it will give me seed for next 
year. 

Suddenly a violent stamping of feet 
sounded outside. Someone came running 
up, another close at his heels. 
jerked the door open, took one leap and 
landed in the middle of the floor. The 
boy was wild-eyed with excitement. ‘Per 
Hansa,’ he cried, calling his father by 
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name, ‘The wheat is up!’ Then he took 
another leap and stood leaning over the 
bed. ‘The wheat is up, I say. Can’t you 
hear me?’ But now Store-Hans came 
storming in all out of breath. ‘Father, 
Per Hansa, the wheat is so high.’ He was 
now standing by the bed measuring with 
his finger. ‘The wheat is so high, the oats 
about up to here. Don’t you suppose we 
can buy a shotgun?’ 

“Per Hansa said never a word. He got 
up trembling in every limb and put the 
child aside. In a moment he had left 
the house and rushed up to the field. 
There he stood, spellbound, gazing at the 
sight spread before him. His whole body 
shook. Tears came to his eyes, so that 
he found it difficult to see clearly. Well 
he might be surprised. Over the whole 
field, tiny green shoots were quivering 
in the warm sunshine. Store-Hans was 
standing now by his father’s side. He 
looked as him in consternation. ‘Are you 
sick, father?’ No answer. ‘Why, you’re 
crying.’ “You’re so foolish, Store-Hans.’ 
Per Hansa was blowing his _ nose 
violently. ‘So terribly foolish,’ he added 
softly, and straightened himself up with 
a new energy. The boy began to feel 
reassured about his father. He turned to 
the field and spoke in a voice thrilled 
with delight, ‘Isn’t it dandy?’ The silence 
continued for a little while longer, but 
at last his father cleared his throat. 
‘Come now, Store-Hans,’ Per Hansa 
placed his hand on the boy’s shoulder. 

“He was a different man when he 
walked home. The spring had come back 
to his step. Entering the house he sat 
down by his wife still reading the Bible 
and said abruptly, ‘You’d better read 
us a chapter.’ Then he cleared his throat 
and looked around the room. ‘No more 
nonsense, boys, come here and sit down 
quietly while mother reads to us.’” 


We Are Still Here 


The spontaneous feeling of thanksgiv- 
ing in the human heart often comes as 
a result of the bruises and beatings that 
life inflicts. Not one of us goes through 
our years without being surprised and 
upset by obstacles, dilemmas, difficulties, 
and predicaments. Someone. drew the 
conclusion from his observation that the 
usual state of man is not happiness but 
conflict. 

Langston Hughes, the great con- 
temporary Negro poet, succeeds in re- 
vealing the whole-range of human 
experience in a poem called “Still Here.’ 
Conflict, despair, defiance, and thankful- 
ness all find a place in the simplicity of 
his statement: 


“ve been scarred and battered. 
My hope the wind done scattered. 
Snow has friz me, sun has baked me. 
Looks like between ’em 
They done tried to make me 
Stop laughin’, stop lovin’, stop livin’— 
But I don’t care! 
I’m still here!” 


Oftentimes, our impulsive expressions 
of thanksgiving appear in the form of 
prayers. The closing words of the play, 
“You Can’t Take It with You”, are a 
most unusual and deeply moving prayer. 
The play relates the story of a wild, 
mad family which encourages its mem- 
bers to pursue, without hindrance, their 
varied interests. Fireworks are manu- 
factured in the basement; a ballet dancer 
and a xylophone player practice in the 


“From Selected Poems by Langston 
Hughes, New York, Alfred A. Knopf, pub- 
lishers. Copyright 1959 by Langston Hughes. 


living room; someone collects snakes in 
an aquarium while another person 
tinkers with a printing press. These 
simultaneous and often confused ac- 
tivities provide the background for the 
story of two young people who wish to 
be married but encounter resistance from 
the stuffy parents of the prospective 
bridegroom, Tony. 

When all the conflicts have finally been 
worked out, the closing scene finds the 
family gathered around the dinner table. 
Grandpa, who presides over the house 
with great wisdom, understanding, and 
humor, taps on his plate, asks for quiet, 
and begins to say grace. 

“Well, Sir, here we are again. We want 
to say thanks once more for everything 
You’ve done for us. Things seem to be 
going along fine. Alice is going to marry 
Tony, and it looks as if they’re going 
to be very happy. Of course the fire- 
works blew up, but that was Mr. De 
Pinna’s fault, not Yours. We’ve all got 
our health, and as far as anything else is 
concerned we'll leave it to You. Thank 
You.” 

The language is neither pretentious 
nor exalted, but it is direct and honest, 
and filled with trust. Perhaps these are 
the real qualities of thanksgiving. 


‘From You Can’t Take It With You, copy- 
right 1937 by Moss Hart & George S. Kauf- 
man. Published by Farrar and Rinehart. 
Used by permission of Virginia Rice. 


The Bible—Here and Now 
(Continued from page 17) 


family situations in the Old and New 
Testaments and their modern counter- 
parts. The issues involved would form 
the basis for a thorough discussion 
of their meaning for our time. The fol- 
lowing topics are suggestive: 

Blame: Adam and Eve (Genesis 3). 


Fatherless children: Hagar and 
Ishmael (Genesis 21:8-21). 
Division in the house: Isaac and 


Esau versus Rebekah and Jacob 
(Genesis 27). 

Outlaws versus in-laws: Leban 
pursues Jacob (Genesis 31: 22ff). 

Brothers: Jacob and Esau recon- 
ciled (Genesis 33). 

Favoritism: Joseph’s coat (Genesis 


37). 


Motive determines method 


As the foregoing illustrations show, 
teaching methods must be flexible to 
fit the subject being studied. A cre- 
ative use of the Bible in teaching 
adults involves participation and pro- 
duction, new approaches and new 
conceptions, less talking and more 
listening, a telescoping of time and a 
telegraphing of talent. 

The Bible is designed for use. Mark 
it up in any way that will help you in 
your study. March through it or 
meander through it, as your needs 
dictate. By suiting your method to 
your motive, you will achieve greater 
creativity and better results. 
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What Is a Good Nursery 


Program? 
(Continued from page 12) 

works with the director in adminis- 
tering the school. A church-spon- 
sored nursery school does more than 
occupy a church building; it follows 
the aims and philosophy of the church 
it represents. 

A church program for children 
under four should be the joint respon- 
sibility of parents and church leaders. 
Just as parents can let the nursery 
teacher know what kind of guidance 
they seek in bringing up their chil- 
dren, so the nursery teacher can help 
parents understand the important re- 
lation of their child’s formative years 
to his later religious development. 
The success of such a program calls 
for a working partnership between 
home and church. 


Bible Readings 

(Continued from page 19) 
Bibles in good condition). The work- 
ers in each local church will need to 
think this problem through for them- 
selves and arrive at a policy. 

It would be helpful if a simple com- 
mentary were prepared to accompany 
the selections for use by parents and 
teachers, and to some extent by chil- 
dren. Thus many of the difficulties in 
reading and interpretation would be 
overcome, 

Though designated for boys and 
girls, this book, with its simple, uni- 
fied introduction to the Bible story, 
may also help many parents, teachers, 
and other adults to discover what the 
Bible really contains. 


Words Are Tools 


(Continued from page 20) 
be deprived of the tools of his liveli- 
hood. 

The unnamed prophet of the exile 
pictured a nation restored. One feature 
of his dream was a society in which 
workmen help each other in the use 
of their tools (Isaiah 41:7): 

“The craftsman encourages the goldsmith, 
and he who smooths with the hammer 
him who strikes the anvil, 
saying of the soldering, ‘It is good’; 
and they fasten it with nails so that it 
cannot be moved.” 

Words are the tools by which be- 
lievers are to build themselves up in 
their holy faith. Words are the in- 
struments by which Christians stir 
each other up to love and good 
works. Words are the means by which 
we may fulfill the apostolic injunc- 
tion that “love may abound more and 
more, with knowledge and all dis- 
cernment” (Philippians 1:9) —the 
last word in the sentence is the Greek 
from which we get “aesthetics.” The 
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believer is to develop moral sensitivi- 
ty, quickness of appreciation, the in- 
sight which recognizes truth. 

A tool is distinguished from a ma- 
chine in that it is simpler, has no 
complicated moving parts, requires no 
mechanically contrived source of en- 
ergy. Christian education has at its 
disposal today a great many machines 
—machines to make an impact upon 
eye and ear. To keep machines run- 
ning, however, tools are always need- 
ed. Words remain the teacher’s basic 
tool. | 

The most tragic thing that can hap- 
pen to a tool is to be misused. The 
Bible pictures men and women adept 
in the use of tools. It also pictures 
some who used good tools for evil 
ends. Isaiah 44:13-17 ridicules the 
carpenter who uses plane and compass 
to fashion himself an idol. Tradition 
has it that Isaiah was among those 
martyrs of whom the author of the 
Epistle to Hebrews says (11:37), 
“they were sawn in two.” 

Words, too, can be misused, as when 
men in public life employ big words 
to confuse the unknowing. Disraeli 
called Gladstone “a _ sophisticated 
rhetorican, inebriated by the exuber- 
ance of his own verbosity.” The Bible 
never engages in circumlocution. 
Jesus said: “I am with you always.” 
The man whom God approves is the 
man who ploughs a true furrow, cuts 
a direct path, builds a straight road. 
The workman who never has need to 
be ashamed is the workman who 
manages words rightly, treats truth 
understandingly, and does his best at 


. mastering the tools God has given. 
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Introduction to Group 
Dynamics — 


By Hulda and Malcolm Knowles. New 
York, Association Press, 1959. 96 pp. 
$2.50. 

This book is introductory but not ele- 
mentary. The authors give a scholarly 
clarification of the term “group dynamics” 
and define its various uses. The historical 
perspective is heavy reading, but it serves 
as an important orientation for the new- 
comer and a concise review for the 
initiated. 

The book emphasizes the supplemen- 
tary rather than competitive nature of 
the various approaches to the study of 
groups. 

It analyzes the different forces affecting 
individual behavior and the character- 
istics and properties of groups, and in- 
cludes a valuable list of general prin- 
ciples or insights about group behavior. 

One chapter deals with membership 
training as a supplement to leadership 
training, and the contributions and meth- 
ods of the National Training Labora- 
tories and other agencies. 

Another chapter tests the questions 
which critics of group dynamics’ usually 
raise and suggests possible answers. 

According to its authors, this book is 
intended to paint a panoramic picture, 
in broad sweeping strokes, of the new 
and complicated field of group dynamics. 
The emphasis is not. on “how té do” but 
rather on “how to find out.” The book 
will be valuable to those church leaders 
who seek to understand group dynamics 
and who wish to avoid misusing the 
term: It removes the fallacious idea that 
group dynamics is some new gimmick or 
panacea which will solve all our age-old 
problems and invites the reader to a 
further pursuit of knowledge in a diffi- 
cult but exciting field. 
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Organizing and Directing 
Children’s Choirs 


By Madeline D. Ingram. Nashville, 
Abingdon Press, 1959. 160 pp. $2.50. 


There is an increasing demand for 
capable leadership in children’s choir 
work as churches come to realize the 
possibilities and potential in their junior 
choirs. Whether you are a veteran in the 
field or one who has been asked to 
“train the juniors,’ you will find Mrs. 
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Ingram’s book stimulating and practical. 
Based on class lectures at Lynchburg 
College, the author gives a step-by-step 
analysis of how to organize a children’s 
choir, how to train children’s voices, how 
to keep rehearsals alive, and how to use 
the young members of a church in a 
helpful, musical manner. 

There is an excellent chapter on the 
primary choir age, with suggestions for 
creative work. Good suggestions are 
given to help children who have pitch 
difficulties (every choir seems to have 
some), as well as to develop their sense 
of rhythm and ability to read notes. The 
differences between training primary and 
junior choirs are brought out and thor- 
oughly discussed. Different approaches 
to junior and junior high choirs are 
treated, and materials are given for each. 

New directors will get interesting ideas 
on vestments, choir mothers guilds, and 
special services. 

In speaking about choir directors, the 
author: says: “Many times the director 
may be fired with enthusiasm when he 
begins. But as time goes on and rehearsal 
follows rehearsal with dreadful regularity 
and insistency, the fire dies out and the 
director loses interest.” This book gives 
the needed “booster shot,” not only for 
tired directors, but for good enterprising 
directors who are on the lookout for new 
ideas and new materials. The book is 
an excellent addition to the library of all 
children’s choir directors. 
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Our Jewish Neighbors 


By Edward Zerin. Nashville, Abingdon 
Press, 1959. 96 pp. Paper $1.00. 


This book should be in every church 
school library and in many homes. It 
answers questions about Jews and their 
religion in a simple, practical fashion, 
easily understood by children and youth. 
Although small, it covers succinctly the 
history of Jews in this country, the 
Jewish Bible and Talmud, the Holy Days, 
the houses of worship, and the Jewish 
way of life. Differences are pointed out 
between the practices of Reform, Con- 
servative, and Orthodox Jews. 

Although suitable by itself as a handy 
reference, this book can be the basis 
of a unit study through the use of 
questions and reading references given 
at the end of chapters. 
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Man’s Right to Be Human 


By George Christian Anderson. New 
York, William Morrow and Company, 
Inc., 1959. 191 pp. $3.50. 

Under twelve chapter headings, Mr. 
Anderson considers the relation of re- 
ligion, both healthy and unhealthy, to 
psychiatry and to mental health. The 
book is written with clarity and sim- 
plicity, and avoids the use of technical 
thereby making it eminently 
readable to the layman. One is impressed 
with the honesty with which Mr. Ander- 
son faces religious experience, particu- 
larly in the chapter on “Unhealthy Re- 


ligion.” Because of this, the book will 
undoubtedly be disturbing to some who 
read it, but nonetheless valuable. 

The author discusses the gods that men 
make, pointing out that man’s conception 
of God can be small or great, healthy or 
unhealthy. He contrasts these conceptions 
with the truer concept revealed in the 
Scriptures, and he says, “A real knowl- 
edge of God cannot be taught us by rote, 
but must be achieved intimately and 
personally. To be effective, religious 
teachings must be converted into per- 
sonal experience. Blessed is the man who 
has more than an intellectual theory of 
the Lord, but who has achieved a sénse 
of living daily with him. These religious 
experiences turn the muck of earth into 
the firmament of heaven.” 

It is our right to exverience all of our 
emotions and our obligations—to face 
them honestly and rationally. Further- 
more, the author insists that the most 
significant discoveries of our day are 
not about the atom or outer space, but 
about the self. “Religion and psychiatry 
both have valuable contributions to make 
in helping us to find sane and meaning- 
ful lives.” 

This is an absorbing book which should 
be of value to the physician and the 
clergyman, as well as to everyone who 
is looking for the faith and strength and 
courage to make life meaningful and to 
find self-fulfillment. 

Donatp G. Cox 


The Concerns of Religion 


By Arthur C. Wickenden. New York, 
Harper and Brothers, 1959. 185 pp. $3.00. 


First published twenty years ago under 
the title Youth Looks at Religion, and 
revised in 1948, this book now appears 
in a revised and enlarged edition and 
under a new title. Originally the book 
grew out of the author’s desire to answer 
major questions raised by young people 
in classroom and conferences on the sub- 
ject of religion. 

The comprehensiveness of the book is 
attested to by the wide range of topics 
included: motives for being religious, the 
nature and functions of religion, science 
and religion, faith, the Bible, God, Jesus 
Christ, sin, prayer, immortality, the 
Church, religion and social change, and 
the future of religion. 

There are numerous revisions through- 
out, and some parts have been completely 
rewritten. No attempt is made to give 
final answers; rather the author hopes 
to help the reader develop an approach 
that will enable him to find the answers 
for himself. The bibliography at the end 
could be improved. 

Stites LESSLY 


Making the Most of the Time 


By Christopher T. Garriott. St. Louis, 
Bethany Press, 1959. 160 pp. $3.00. 

The title of this book suggests its 
theme, which is taken from Ephesians 
5:16 and Colossians 4:5. The author re- 
minds modern Christians sharply of their 
responsibility to “redeem the time” in 
which they live. He points out the para- 
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Where does your church 
fit in the Church? Young 
people and adults turn to 
Stanley Stuber’s concise 


primer on church history. 
$3.50 at your bookstore 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 
291 Broadway, N.Y. C. 7 
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doxes in our time, indicates directives 
in our search for meanings, and makes 
some practical observations on man’s 
dual role as a creature of time and 
eternity. The final chapter deals with the 
reality of death, for this too is a part of 
the total picture. 


The book won the Bethany Book 
Award for 1958 in the area of religious 
concerns. It is both inspiring and chal- 
lenging, and should help the reader gain 
a new perspective on the timely and the 
timeless. 

Srites Lessty 


Dear and Glorious Physician 


By J. Taylor Caldwell. New York, 
Doubleday and Company, 1959. 574 pp. 
$3.95. 


That this volume has for weeks been 
high on best-seller lists is a fact with 
which Christian educators must reckon, 
even though they find it impossible to 
explain. In an age which goes in for 
eondensations and “digests,” here 1s a 
novel about Luke which is more than 
eight times as long as Luke’s own Gospel, 
and twenty per cent longer than the 
entire New Testament. 


The literary style is well illustrated 
by the sentence, “their gossip was as 
exciting as a bowl of stewed beans.” 
The author’s favorite color is blue; we 
have “blue gaze,” “blue glance,” “blue 
blindness,” “bluish belly,” “blue ecstasy,” 
and many more. It is hard for the reader 
to keep from becoming extremely blue. 

The human body has what Paul called 
“unpresentable parts.” Miss Caldwell is 
very fond of these. She does not feel 
impelled to use euphemisms in describ- 
ing them and considers that bodily secre- 
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tions are worthy of extended literary 
treatment. 

She tells us that the “book has been 
forty-six years in the writing.” These 
were not enough to prevent her from 
describing Luke as “one of the greatest 
of the Apostles” (Luke, an evangelist, 
was never an Apostle), nor from the 
misusing most of the Latin and Hebrew 
terms that appear. ? 

The author insists that the details she 
has added to the story “are authentic” 
because, when she was twelve years old, 
she found a book by a nun containing 
legends “which will not be found in his- 
torical books.” Although hospitals are the 
result of generations of Christian con- 
cern for the sick and the poor, Miss Cald- 
well has Luke going from ward to ward 
and bed to bed as*he makes his rounds 
in the infirmary. He administers small- 
pox vaccination 1750 years before Jenner 
and, when the day’s work is done, goes 
home to “a house in the suburbs.” 


The title is drawn from a Roman 
Catholic translation of Colossians 4:14, 
Biblical citations are from Roman ver- 
sions, and according to the foreword a 
priest helped write the book. The cre- 
dulity that is here is no part of any great 
religious tradition. When we read in a 
church bulletin that an adult Bible class 
is studying this volume, we can only 
marvel at the number of people who 
prefer prurient illusion to Gospel truth. 

J. Carter SwaIm 


Religion and’ the State 
University 


Edited by Erich A. Walter. Michigan, 
University of. Michigan Press, 1958. 321 
pp. $6.50. 


Religion and the State University re- 


ports papers considered at the University . 


of Michigan Centennial. A variety of, 
viewpoints are brought to bear on the 
function of the state university in a 
pluralistic society. Subject specialists dis- 
cuss religion and university education 
in the humanities, the social studies, the 
natural sciences, and professional edu- 
cation. Typical campus religious organi- 
zations are reviewed and discussed. In 
a concluding statement, William K. 
Frankena says: : 


“A public university can and should 
teach subjects relating to the formation 
of or commitment to ultimate views. In 
these ways it can help to give its stu- 
dents the knowledge and the discipline 
which they need to make their world 
views, whether they are already chosen 
or not, more enlightened and more intel- 
ligent than they would be otherwise. 
More it can not do on its academic side.” 

R. L. Hunt 


. .. in one big reference and training book, 66 top experts help church school teachers know and use 
the best ways. 640 pages cover basic beliefs, new techniques, learning and teaching principles, 
planning, choosing materials . . . everything to help all age groups grow in Christ. Lee J. Gable, editor. 


ASSOCIATION PRESS, New York 7, N. Y. 
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Christian Unity in North 
America 


Edited by J. Robert Nelson. St. Louis, 
Bethany Press, 1958. 208 pp. $3.50. 


The Christian Churches (Disciples of 
Christ) came into being because of a 
concern for church unity. This concern 
is demonstrated afresh in the work of 
its publishing house, Bethany Press, 
which has recently put into circulation 
three books centering about the “North 
American Conference on Faith and 
Order” of 1957. This latest of the trio 
is intended to preserve some of the 
most original and helpful articles from 
the study which preceded the Conference. 


The book is a symposium. Its editor, 
Dean of Vanderbilt University’s Divinity 
School, has not only made a _ skillful 
choice of articles but contributes an ex- 
cellent chapter on the book’s theme. The 
twenty contributors represent thirteen 
different denominations with widely 
differing viewpoints. Even members of 
the same denomination hold antithetical 
views on the subject of church unity. 

One illustration must suffice. Dr. 
Henry, editor of Christianity Today and 
a member of the American Baptist Con- 
vention, says that “the unity Christ sus- 
tains” is primarily spiritual and that the 
“oneness of believers is not constituted 
by ecclesiastical action of any kind, 
neither by past conclaves in Jerusalem 
or Rome, nor modern conclaves in 
Amsterdam or Evanston.” He is thor- 
oughly “agin” the ecumenical movement. 


On the other hand, Dr. Gilkey, pro- 
fessor of historical theology at Vander- 
bilt and also an American Baptist, thinks 
that the reason we have so little con- 
sciousness of unity is that we lack 
concrete patterns of unity or structures 
of visible unity. He holds that “the small 
beginning of organizational unity within 
the World Council is of the utmost im- 
portance.” 


Interestingly enough, there is a greater 
difference exhibited in these two ex- 
amples from the same denomination than 
between ardent supporters of the ecu- 
menical movement and some writers 
whose denominations remain outside the 
World Council of Churches, such as the 
Lutheran Church—Missouri Synod, the 
Southern Baptist Convention, and the 
Mennonites. This but makes the sym- 
posium the more interesting. 

Paut G. Macy 
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ticular word or name appears, there is a 192-page concise 
concordance and list of proper names. Twelve full-color maps 
help you follow the Biblical story more easily. 
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An urgent problem-—explored 
by two leading authorities ... 


ONE MARRIAGE. 
TWO FAITHS 


JAMES H. S. BOSSARD and 
ELEANOR STOKER BOLL 
—both University of Pennsylvania 


An unbiased examination of the corrosive 
effects religious differences can have on 
marriage. Book shows how daily habits, 
antagonisms between relatives, and con- 
flicts in the rearing of children may de- 
stroy the interfaith marriage—how these 
obstacles are being overcome today. “/n- 


valuable . . .”—Daniel A. Poling. $3.50 


WHY MARRIAGES 
GO WRONG 


Also by BOSSARD and BOLL 


Analyzes the socio-cultural factors which 
undermine the stability of marriage in 
America today. The book’s many case his- 
tories highlight the social pressures that 
lead to marriage failure and stress the 
values which have always made for suc- 
cessful union. “Excellent.”—INTERNATION- 
AL JouRNAL OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 
$3.50 


A unique study of the 


HISTORY OF 
CHRISTIANITY. 
1650 - 1950 


JAMES HASTINGS NICHOLS, 
University of Chicago 


A readable account of the secularization 
of the West. This highly praised book 
traces with remarkable clarity the chang- 
ing relation of the Christian faith to so- 
ciety, culture, and the state from the 
treaty of Westphalia to the present. 
“There is nothing in English or in any 
language which presents such a full and 
well-rounded survey of the church dur- 
ing the modern period.”—Wilhelm Pauck, 
Union Theological Seminary, $5.50 


MODERN 
REVIVALISM 


WILLIAM G. McLOUGHLIN, Jr., 
Brown University 


From Charles Grandison Finney to Billy 
Graham—the complete story of religious 
revivalism in America. This book traces 
the careers of both major and minor re- 
vivalists, analyzing their methods, their 
attitudes, and the effects of their work. 
“The best study of revivalism thus far.” — 
Oscar Handlin, Harvard University. $6.50 
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Adventures for the Family 
Through Books 


(Continued from page 22) 


God, Help Me Understand, by Dorothy 
LaCroix Hill, illustrated by William A. 
McCaffery. Interesting family stories that 
help individuals understand life—and 
God. Abingdon, $2.50. (10-14 yrs.) 

Head High, Ellen Brody, by Elizabeth 
Hamilton Friermood. Ashamed of her 
dirty home town near Chicago, Ellen re- 
ceived training and inspiration from the 
leaders and program of Hull House to do 
something about. this unattractive place. 
Her dreams were finally fulfilled in the 
town she had once wanted to leave. 
Doubleday, $2.95. (12-16 yrs.) 

John Greenleaf Whittier: Fighting 
Quaker, by Ruth Langland Holberg, illus- 
trated by Aldren A. Watson. A sym- 
pathetic biography of one who was a foe 
of slavery. His life has a message for 
the youth of today.” Crowell, $2.75. (10- 
14 yrs.) 

Life Is a Journey, by Gertrude E. 


Finney. Living as a happy, adventuring > 


family, the Simmonds helped a young 
girl from a broken home find her father 
and his love. What was more important, 
she found that life is good. Longmans, 
Green, $3.50. (12 yrs. and up) 

Musa the Shoemaker, by Louise A. 
Stinetorf, illustrated by Harper Johnson. 
A fourteen-year-old boy brought honor 
to his home village in North Africa, even 
though he had a serious physical handi- 
cap. The story has much local color. 
Lippincott, $3.00. (8-14 yrs.) 

The Odd One, by Crane Blossom Har- 
rison, illustrated by Elizabeth Dauber. 
Patricia, like many adolescents, felt she 


was not a part of her family. Her grand- - 


mother’s understanding helped her to 
feel and accept the love her family had 
been giving her all her life. Little, 
Brown, $3.00. (12-14 yrs.) 

Ride Like an Indian, by Henry V. 
Larom, illustrated by Wesley Dennis. 
Jerry had fun on a ranch one summer, 
but the important thing was that he 


found an Indian “brother.” Whittlesey 
House, $3.00. (10-14 yrs.) 
Secret of the Samurai Sword, by 


Phyllis A. Whitney. Written by one who 
spent her childhood in Japan, the story 
tells of Japanese customs and of friend- 
ships between Japanese and American 
young people. Westminster, $2.95. (12- 
15 yrs.) 

A Seed Shall Serve, by Charlie May 
Simon. The story of Toyohiko Kagawa, 
spiritual leader of modern Japan, who is 
dedicated to carrying out his Christian 
beliefs in spite of difficulties. Dutton, 
$3.00. (14 yrs. and up) 

That Dunbar Boy, by Jean Gould, 
illustrated by Charles Walker. The story 
of America’s famous Negro poet who 
waged a battle for his people, not with 
a sword, but with a song. Dodd, Mead, 
$3.00. (12 yrs. and up) 

To All Nations: How the Bible Came 
to the People, by Dorothy Heiderstadt, 
illustrated by Rus Anderson. Stories of 


International Journal 


Christians through the centuries who 
have given their lives to translating the 
Bible so that “people of all nations” may 
read it in their own languages. Thomas 
Nelson and Sons, $2.95. (12 yrs. and up) 


Willa, by Ruth Franchere, decorations 
by Leonard Weisgard. The story of Willa | 
Cather as a girl on the Nebraska plains. 
Her interest in people from any back- 
ground brought her experiences which 
she later drew upon for her writing. 
Crowell, $3.00. (10 yrs. and up) 


The World’s Great Religions, by the 
editorial staff of Life. Information on | 
the six major religions is given in a 
special edition for young readers. There 
are over 200 colored pictures, many from 
paintings by the old masters. There is a 
helpful index for reference. Simon and 
Schuster, $4.95. (10 yrs. and up) 


Young People of the Eastern Medi- 
terranean, by Charles R. Joy. Two young 
people from each of the ten lands of the | 
eastern Mediterranean area tell of their 
homes, education, and daily lives. Some 
of the facts are tragic; many are joyful. 
These_are intimate pictures of young | 
people in a part of the world other people 
need to know. Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 
$3.50. (12 yrs. and up) 


For young people and adults 


And Four to Grow On, by Frances. 
Palmer. A true account of the enrich- 
ment brought to a young farm couple 
when they adopted four children who 
had never known a real home and love. 
Rinehart, $3.50. q 


Archaeology and the Old Testament, by | 
James B. Pritchard. Accurate informa-_— 
tion concerning excavations of recent 
decades that relate to the Old Testament. 
Maps, indexes, and glossary of strange 
terms are included, along with more than | 
seventy illustrations. A good book for 
the church or family library to be used as 
the Old Testament is read and discussed. 
Princeton University Press, $6.00. 


The Complete Christmas Book, edited 
by Franklin Watts, illustrated by William 
Ronin. Stories and poems, with sug- 
gestions of records, gifts, and food to help. 
the family observe Christmas. Franklin 
Watts, Inc., $4.95. 


Friend of Life, by Elizabeth Gray Vin- 
ing. A biography of Rufus M. Jones, 
farm boy from Maine who became a great 
leader of the Quakers and of others who 
work for peace and justice throughout 
the world. Lippincott, $6.00. 


The People of the Dead Sea Scrolls, by 
John Marco Allegro. The exciting story 
of the Dead Sea Scrolls and their dis- 
covery, told in photographs and concise 
text. Doubleday, $5.00. 


Rembrandt and the Gospel, by Willem 
A. Visser ’t Hooft. The author, who 
comments on many of Rembrandt's 
works, calls him the only truly biblical 
painter in the world. Westminster, $4.50. 

She Had a Magic, by Brian O’Brien. 
The story of Mary Slessor and her ded- 
icated work in Africa, which she started 
in 1876. Dutton, $4.00. 


of Religious Education 


What’ a Happening 


Death of Dr. S. S. Morris, Sr. 


NASHVILLE, Tenn—The Rev. Dr. 
SAMUEL SoLomon Morris, Sr., General 
Secretary of the Division of Christian 
Education of the African Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, died on July 7, 1959 at the 
age of eighty-one. 

After several years as pastor of A.M.E. 
churches, Dr. Morris was elected in 1920 
as General Secretary of the Allen Chris- 
tian Endeavor League, the official youth 
organization of the A.M.E. Church. From 
this time to 1936 he was the general 
director of the denominational youth pro- 
gram and provided source materials, 
guidance and training opportunities for 
leaders and workers in this field. 

In 1936 under his leadership the church 
launched a reorganization and expan- 
sion of its educational program in the 
local church. This culminated in what is 
now the Division of Christian Education. 

Dr. Morris was a member of the official 
body of the former International Council 
of Religious Education and of the suc- 
ceeding Executive Board of the Division 
of Christian Education, National Council 
of Churches. He sent A.M.E. youth to 
ecumenical conferences in Amsterdam, 
Oslo, Toronto, and to Travencore, India. 

The Rev. ANDREW WHITE, Executive 
Secretary Treasurer of the denomination 
writes: “Dr. Morris’ belief that the 
church should invest largely in young 
people was so strong that when he did 
not have sufficient connectional funds to 
adequately promote youth projects, he 
would sacrifice his own funds.” 


Brussels Fair Pavilion 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—The Protestant 
Pavilion at the Brussels World’s Fair 
in 1958 was an outstanding success, and 
made many people aware of Protestant 
work in European countries largely 
Catholic in population. Now that the 
Fair is over, the building must be moved 
to a permanent location, and it is the 
hope of the small Belgian Protestant 
Federation that the Pavilion can now be 
a conference, training and consultative 
center for missionaries and as a fellow- 
ship center for youth and adults from 
all over the world. A goal of $90,000 has 
been set by. the committee to make this 
possible. Contributions are welcomed and 
should be sent to: Continuing Interna- 
tional Christian Committee, P.O. Box 
6263, Washinston 15, D.C. 
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White House Conference on Children and Youth, 1960 


NEW YORK, N.Y.—The golden anni- 
versary of the White House Conference 
on Children and Youth will be observed 
in 1960 with the holding of the sixth 
decennial Conference. Seven thousand 
delegates, representing nearly 500 na- 
tional organizations devoted to the in- 
terests of youth, will attend this mem- 
orable event, to be held in Washington, 
D.C., from March 27 to April 2. 

As in other years, the overall theme 
of this gathering—the health and well- 
being of American youth — receives its 
emphasis from the tenor of the times. 
Accordingly, it is the stated purpose of 
the 1960 Conference “to promote opportu- 
nities for children and youth to realize 
their full potential for a creative life 
in freedom and dignity.” It hopes to 
accomplish this goal through “study and 
understandings of the values and ideals 
of our society, and of the effects on the 
development of children and youth of 
the rapid changes in this country and 
the world.” It will also seek to determine 
the extent to which other factors—such 
as family, school, church, government, 
community service, organizations and 
peer groups—tend to help or hinder 
young people from achieving personal 
fulfillment through constructive service 
to humanity. The Conference will fur- 
ther implement these findings by exam- 
ining and building on the achievements 
of previous White House Conferences 
and recommending appropriate action on 
the basis of known needs and past per- 
formance. 

The Conference will be divided into 
work groups, each composed of not more 
than thirty delegates, representing lay 
and professional youth workers in many 
fields. In each case the subject of dis- 
cussion will be of concern to all workers, 
as a way of pooling resources and stimu- 
lating interest through cooperative inter- 
change of experience and knowledge. 

Each of the youth organizations par- 
ticipating in the Conference is repre- 
sented on the Council of National Or- 
ganizations of Children and Youth, one 
of the three major groups responsible 
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for laying the groundwork for Confer- 
ence proceeding and initiating follow-up 
action. The other two cooperating agen- 
cies are the National Council of State 
Committees on Children and Youth, com- 
posed of citizen committes appointed by 
the state governors, and the Interdepart- 
mental Committee on Children and 
Youth, representing thirty-four federal 
groups. Through the combined efforts 
of these three agencies, millions of Amer- 
icans have already been made aware of 
Conference objectives and are providing 
essential data for the projected study. 
When findings indicate a clear course of 
action, these same agencies will be in 
a preferred position to arouse public 
interest and participation in meeting the 
needs of our young people in specialized 
areas of concern. 

Of the 1700 persons representing these 
national organizations, 500 will be young 
people between the ages of sixteen and 
thirty, who will be full-scale delegates. 

The National Council of Churches is 
deeply involved in the Conference pro- 
gram. Affiliated NCCC units and their 
Conference representatives are: 

Division of Christian Education — Miss 

Mary Venable 
United Christian Youth Movement—Don- 

ald Newby 
Department of Social Welfare—William 

J. Villaume 
Division of Home Missions—Jon L. Regier 
United Church Women — Mrs. David 

Baker 

The UCYM has responsibility for nam- 
ing a substantial number of the youth 
delegates. Working with Mr. Newby in 
the selection of these will be John Tan- 
nehill, Youth Associate for the UCYM 
1959-1960. Mr. Tannehill and Mr. Vil- 
laume are both members of the Presi- 
dent’s National Committee, Mr. Villaume 
representing the Protestant faith on this 
committee, as well as being chairman of 
the committee on Organization and Ar- 
rangements. 

A number of national denominational 
boards are also represented directly in 
the White House Conference. 
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Miss Brown and 
Miss Lloyd Retire 


NEW YORK, N.Y.—Two women who 
have been prominent in Christian educa- 
tion circles for many years have recently 
retired. 

Miss Mary Epna Lioyp, Editor of Chil- 
dren’s Publications for the Methodist 
Board of Education, retired September 1. 
She had been on the staff of Methodist 
church publications for thirty years and 
editor of children’s publications since 
1943. She had been a member of the 
Committee on the Graded Series, In- 
ternational Council of Religious Educa- 
tion, since 1930, and of the Committee 
on the Christian Education of Children 
since 1936. She is a specialist in nursery 
and kindergarten work and some of her 
books have had wide distribution. 

Miss Lloyd’s successor as Editor of 
Children’s Publications is Dr. Epwarp C. 
Pererson, pastor of Clifton Methodist 
Church, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Miss GENEVIEVE Brown retired as ex- 
ecutive secretary of missionary educa- 
tion of The United Christian Missionary 
Society on June 30. She had served for 
twenty-five years on the United Society 
staff. Miss Brown has been on the Board 
of Managers of the Commission on Mis- 
sionary Education, National Council of 
Churches for many years. Her work in 
this connection was praised by Dr. J. 
Autan Ranck at a recognition dinner 
given Miss Brown in Indianapolis. She 
was also on the executive board of the 
Commission on General Christian Edu- 
cation, and on the board of the Depart- 
ment of United Church Women, National 
Council of Churches. 

Miss Brown’s successor as secretary of 
missionary education for her fellowship 
is the Rev. Russett F. Harrison, formerly 
of the World Council of Christian Edu- 
cation. 


Personals 


NEW YORK, N.Y.—Mr. Cart Cannon, 
public relations and broadcasting execu- 
tive, has been named director of program 
promotion and station relations of the 
Broadcasting and Film Commission of the 
National Council of Churches. He suc- 
ceeds the late ALBerT Crews, who died 
of a heart attack on May 10. Mr. Cannon 
will deal with the 533 radio and TV 
stations across the country which carry 
programs produced independently by 
BFC or in cooperation with denomina- 
tional mass media agencies. Mr. Cannon 
has been in broadcasting and public re- 
lations work since 1945. For four years 
he was Director of Visitors’ Services at 
the UN. 


NEW YORK, N.Y.—The Rev. Roperick 


NEEDED 
URGENTLY 


A man who can organize, develop and guide a 
complete Christian Education program for a semi- 
suburban church which has had no previous full 
time director. 

This church has a new Christian Education 
Centre complete with all facilities and is located 
in a beautiful prairie city of over 100,000 people, 
many of whom are in need of your help. 


Write: Very Rev. Norman D. Kennedy, D.D., 
First Presbyterian Church, 


Regina, Saskatchewan, Canada. 
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S. Frencu has been avpointed associate 
secretary in the Youth Department of 
the World Council of Churches. He took 
up his appointment in Geneva, Switzer- 
land on September 1. From 1953-1955 
Mr. French was chairman of the United 
Christian Youth Movement. He was a 
consultant to the North American Faith 
and Order Conference in Oberlin, Ohio, 
1957 and in 1958 he attended the World 
Christian Education Convention in Tokyo. 
For the past two years he has served 
as curate of the Church of the Ascension 
in New York City, while studying for 
the Th.D. at Union Theological Seminary. 
Since 1954 he has been chairman of the 
youth committee of the World Council 
of Churches and the World Council of 
Christian Education. 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—Miss UmMexo 
Kacawa, daughter of Toyohiko Kagawa, 
world-famous author and pioneer of 
Christian social work in Japan, arrived 
here on July 1 to take over her new 
assignment as Secretary of World, Youth 
Projects. A joint enterprise of the World 
Council of Churches and the World 
Council of Christian Education, this 
organization involves forty projects- for 
the youth of twenty-four countries. Miss 
Kagawa will have offices in New York 
and Geneva, Switzerland, and will direct 
the program, which includes summer 
service activities, leadership training 
courses, youth centers, and publications. 


Lay Training Centres in 
Canada 


(Continued from page 15) 


of the church.” 

In this training process, each par- 
ticipant is both teacher and learner. 
No one can be a good teacher who is 
not also in training. The staff needs 
leadership training as much as the 
students. So the whole staff fre- 
quently meets as a team to share ex- 
periences and learn from one another. 
Staff meetings are a regular and im- 
portant part of the curriculum at each 
centre. 


FOLDING 
ponaver 


Factory x 
Discounts 


Direct 


oo 
and All ‘Organiza: 
tions. 

Over 50,000 in- 
stitutions own 
and use modern 
Monroe_ Folding 
Banquet Tables. 


Write for the new 
MONROE  518T 
ANNIVERSARY 
CATALOG § of 
Folding Tables 
Folding Chairs, 
Trucks, Movable 
Partitions, Fold- 
ing Risers, etc. 
Get our special prices, 
quantity discounts, also terms. 


Monroe Co., 147 Church St., 


AND 
MONROE TRUCKS 


Colfax, lowa 


International 


+ SS a 


What is the main objective of Chris- 
tian leadership training? There are 
those who would say that it is to 
provide an improved training pro- 
gram and a better curriculum for 
local churches. Others point to the 
need for a vital Christian life ana 
fellowship in the church and in fami 
lies. Still others may think of it in 
terms of the urgent social needs of 
our times. Yet I would put as primary 
the development of personal quality 
and motivation in the leaders we re- 
cruit. Training helps, curriculum is 
a resource, but the sensitivity and 
dedication of those whom we invite 
into leadership in our churches deter- 
mine more than anything else the 
outcome of Christian education. Let 
us therefore meet the need for trained 
lay leaders in the Christian church in 
our day with courage and imagination. 


NOTE: Further information concerning these 
training centres can be secured from the fol- 
lowing: 
~Rey. Robert McLaren, Principal, Naramata 
Christian Leadership School, Naramata, British 
Columbia 

Dr. William F. Clarke, 
Christian Training Centre, 
Saskatchewan 

Dr. Beverly L. Oaten, Director, Five Oaks 
Christian Training Centre, Paris, Ontario 

Rev. John T. Stewart, Principal, Atlantic 
Christian Training Centre, Tatamagouche, 
Nova Scotia 


Principal, Prairie 


Fort Qu'Appelle, 


For Them—No Alternative 
(Continued from page 7) 


_ Regional Conference, Winnipesaukee, 


by serving as its co-president in 1945. 
For several years he continued as a 
counselor, meanwhile serving Pres- 
byterian youth. At present he is a 
trust officer in the Chemical Corn 
Exchange Bank of New York, having 
majored in finance at New York Uni- 
versity. Each June he teaches in the 
School of Banking of the South at 
Louisana State University. 

As lay members of Madison Avenue 
Presbyterian Church in New York 
City, Bill and his wife, Lois, work 
hard. In addition to being treasurer 
of the Session Fund and of Missions 
and Benevolences, Bill is also a church 
elder and a member of the Session 
Outreach Committee. Attendance at 
UCYM conferences has given him a 
broader understanding of the eeumen- 
ical movement and made possible 
meaningful. friendships which he 
values greatly. 

The list could be continued indefi- 
nitely of young people who, having 
experienced through the UCYM a 
vision of what their lives ‘might be, 
found that for them there was no 
alternative but to serve Christ and 
his Church. 


Journal of Religious Education 


With over 120 pictures in full color and 
black and white by world-famous artist 
LYND WaRD. 


a\BLE ma Ever since the RSV Bible was published 
READING® in 1952 religious educators have 
wanted this book! 


“Here is the perfect bridge between the brief Bible story 
books for younger children and the entire Bible for older 


young people and adults.” 
—MILDRED C. WIDBER, United Church of Christ 


“A beautiful and useful book . . . There has been real 
need for such a book, not as a substitute for the Bible itself, 
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THOMAS NELSON & SONS Exclusive Publishers of the RSV Bible, 19 East 47th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


At last—the long-awaited book of selections from 
the RSV Bible, specially edited for young people 


BIBLE READINGS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


but as an introduction to it , . . Truly a worthy addi- 
tion, both to collections of biblical literature and col- 
Jections of literature for children.” 

—D. CAMPBELL WYCKOFF, Princeton Seminary Bulletin 


“A notable addition to our resources for children’s 
reading and for their Christian education . . . Just 
as many mature Christians cherish and use, not only 
the Bible, but smaller books of selections from the 
Bible for reading, meditation and worship, so children 
may cherish and use, not only the full Bible, but this 
small volume of selections from it, chosen to meet their 
needs and to delight their eyes.’—LUTHER A. WEIGLE, 

Chairman of the Standard Bible Committee 


Clothbound. Four-color jacket. 256 pages. $3.00 
At your denominational publishing house or bookstore. 
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MIGHTY MEN OF GOD 
by Clark W. Hunt 


Mr. Hunt sketches the ca- 
reers of 13 Old Testament 
characters in this book, and 
then points out the lessons to 
be learned from their lives. 

Handling his subjects with a 
deftness you will find delight- 
fully refreshing, he writes of 
the impatience of Job, of Jo- 
nah as the man who played 
God, and he adds a good 
word for Cain. Oct. 5 $2.50 


MEDITATIONS ON THE 
by J. Calvin Keene 


These 80 unique meditations on the Gospels of 
Matthew, Luke, and John are devoted to helping 
bring back the meaning of the Holy Spirit into 
our contemporary Christianity. Unlike many 
books of meditations in which the author’s under- 
standings are written out for the reader, this book 
will stimulate your own responses and insights. $2 


YOU CAN HAVE A NEW LIFE! 


by Everett W. Palmer 


Man is plagued by the tensions of modern liv- 
ing. But he can have a new life—one built upon a 
faith that sustains and a love that empowers. This 
is the good news for all men, Dr. Palmer says in 
this discussion of worry, and how to stop it; temp- 
tation, and how to defeat it; loneliness, and how 
to handle it; sorrow, and how to overcome is 
with resources of the Christian faith. Oct. 5 $2. 


GOSPELS 


THE 
INTERNATIONAL 
LESSON 
ANNUAL 

1960. 


edited by 
Charles M. Laymon 


lesson analysis by 


Roy L. Smith 


PUTTING YOUR FAITH TO WORK 
by John A. Redhead 


This book discusses 15 questions commonly 
asked about the religious approach to life’s prob- 
lems. Many of the questions came from letters in 
response to Dr. Redhead’s broadcasts; some he 
encountered in personal counseling. Here, in con- 
versational style, he provides practical techniques 
for meeting these problems. Oct. 5 $2 


MAJOR RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD 


by Marcus Bach 


A compact survey of the founders, the holy 
writings, the worship, and the basic beliefs of the 
major religions of the world—Hinduism, Zoroas- 
trianism, Buddhism, Judaism, Confucianism and 
Taoism, Shinto, Islam, and Christianity. This 
book will give the Christian a greater understand- 
ing of man’s universal quest for God. Oct. 5 $1 


MEDITATIONS ON GARDEN THEMES 


by Josephine Robertson 


Especially for garden en- 
thusiasts, 51 complete devo- 
tions using the garden experi- 
ences of many to express 
universal truths. Each devo- 
tion opens with a scripture 
reading, which is followed by 
a brief meditation and a 
prayer. You will find much 
inspiration and help in these 
pages filled with insight. 
Printed on eye-easy green 
paper. Oct. 5 $1.75 


Now in its fifth year, this comprehensive com- 
mentary offers the best in scholarship to’ help 
you interpret the International Sunday School 
Lessons for yourself or to a class. Special features 
include the complete texts of both the King James 
and Revised Standard versions of the Bible in 
parallel columns for easy comparison, Explanations 
of the biblical text, Applications of the Bible to 
contemporary life, plus teaching suggestions, maps 
and line drawings, an index of scripture references, 
and a subject index—a new feature this year. $2.95 


Order trom/your hookstore 


ABINGDON PRESS 


Publisher of THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 


